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In the Name of the People 
AN EXPLANATION OF POLITICS IN JAPAN IN TERMS OF 
SOVEREIGN AND POPULACE 


By Sakuzo YosHINo 


| AST spring a constitutional issue was raised regarding the 

meaning of the phrase, “in the names of their respective 
peoples,” which occurred in the Pact of Paris. In the present 
Diet session we are hearing reverberations of that issue. The 
question was political rather than legal. The fact that such a 
question should have been made an issue at all in Japan, where 
we have universal manhood suffrage as well as a form of par- 
liamentary cabinet system, cannot help reminding us once 
again of the existence of a group of extremists who believe 
literally in the doctrine of personal government by the 
Emperor. 

It might not have been easy for foreigners to understand 
the reason why some university professors took it upon them- 
selves to explain the constitutionality of the words as well as 
the soundness of the political principles involved. They were 
probably afraid of unnecessary delay in the ratification of the 
Anti-War Pact; thus it was a sort of movement for enlighten- 
ment. We can realize more thoroughly the need of such an 
explanation and such a movement when we remember that 
only quite recently a cabinet minister under this representative 
system maintained that parliamentary government was an in- 
fringement of the Emperor’s prerogatives. To consider the 
Emperor and the people as two rival political forces, the 
affirmation of one involving the negation of the other, and to 
be incredibly nervous about the growing participation of the 
people in the government, is a political tendency deeply in- 
grained in some of our people. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF PERSONAL RULE 
BY THE EMPEROR 


"THERE is no doubt that, legally speaking, the Japanese 

Empire is ruled by the Emperor. Some go further and 
argue that the Emperor should personally exercise his sover- 
eign rights in the actual business of government and politics. 
They are convinced that this is most desirable as a practical 
working policy and also that it is in accord with the spirit of 
the founders of the nation. This is the substance of the doc- 
trine of personal rule by the Emperor. We are not concerned 
here with the fitness of the argument as a political theory but 
will first trace the historical background of this doctrine 
which has still such support, especially among older men of 
affairs. 

The Meiji government, which replaced the feudal regime 
of the Tokugawa era, being influenced by Western political 
ideas, declared its policy to be based on the principles of lib- 
erty and equality; but in actual practice those who were in 
power showed how bound they were by traditional ideas and 
beliefs, or by what one might call the ideology of the past 
civilization. They never dreamed of the people participating 
in the government. And the people were afraid that they 
might be punished as they had been under the ancient regime 
if they criticized the policies of the government, even though 
they were told that class distinctions had been abolished and, 
according to law, farmers, artisans and merchants were on an 
equality with the samurai. Thus it became customary to think 
of the people as the governed and the bureaucracy, with the 
Emperor as the central figure, as the governing class corre- 
sponding to the warrior class of former days. According to 
the teaching of Confucius, and so part and parcel of the ideals 
of feudal Japan, only men of virtue can rule. The only justifi- 
cation for the privileged position of the ruling class must rest 
in their superior virtues. For this reason the early statesmen 
of the Meiji era took great pains in the education of the young 
Emperor, Mutsuhito. 

During the early years of the Imperial Regime our Em- 
peror was still in his teens, and the actual political power was 
in the hands of the Lord Premier of the Council of State; 
Prince Sanjo, who was then Lord Premier, was held directly 
responsible for governmental affairs. There were also other 
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statesmen like Saigo, Okubo, and Kido who helped him in 
the stupendous task of building a new government. Though 
there were at times minor disagreements, these men worked in 
harmony and the new government, with a tinge of ministerial 
responsibility, moved along smoothly for the first five or six 
years. In the winter of the sixth year of Meiji came the famous 
controversy regarding the Korean question, which divided 
the statesmen into two groups. One group remained in the 
government and the other resigned, thus enunciating for the 
first time in Japan the principle of the right of opposition to 
ruling policies. Some of those who were out of power chose 
to resort to force, causing the series of civil wars from 1874 to 
1877. Others were more moderate and relied on the power of 
argument through the press and public speech. Those of the 
latter type, headed by Itagaki, demanded the creation of a 
Diet as a representative body, and though there is not space 
here to trace the following steps in detail, this was the begin- 
ning of the movement for constitutional government in Japan. 

These liberals based their argument for constitutional gov- 
ernment upon the advisability of having a representative body 
which would check “the abuses of officialdom.” They said 
that actual authority rested neither in the hands of the Em- 
peror nor in the hands of the people but had been usurped by 
bureaucratic officials. The demand for representation, there- 
fore, was inspired primarily by these liberal statesmen who 
used this appeal as a weapon of attack upon those who re- 
mained in power. It also gave considerable impetus to agita- 
tion on the part of the malcontents of the time. The personnel 
of the Meiji government was made up mostly of men from 
clans which had done much to bring about the Restoration, 
and men of other clans were excluded. Of course, those who 
were so excluded could not but feel dissatisfied, though their 
feudal training had restrained them for some time from giving 
vent to their grievances. Now that they saw revered leaders 
like Itagaki vehemently and publicly denouncing the action 
of the government, they themselves began to give utterance to 
every sort of grievance and complaint. Their complaints 
were, however, for the most part sentimental and personal, 
without sufficient logical basis, and were all directed against 
alleged bureaucratic despotism and official abuse. 
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T that time there were those in government circles who 
believed that the reason why these popular discontents 
(most of them seemingly groundless) had found voice, was 
that the actual control of the nation’s affairs was in the hands 
not of the Emperor himself but of officials who were also sub- 
jects and of a status in no way superior to that of the malcon- 
tents themselves. As they were of the further opinion that if 
the Emperor himself would take direct control there would 
be no dissatisfaction whatever, they made every possible effort 
to hasten the education of the young Mutsuhito in order to 
bring about the day of direct control by the Emperor as soon 
as possible. 

It might be interesting to pause here and mention the letter 
of indictment addressed to Okubo before his assassination in 
May, 1878. In this letter Okubo was reproved for having 
abused his power as an official. Because of the manifest exist- 
ence of this feeling, five imperial preceptors went in haste to 
the Emperor and remonstrated with him for not taking the 
reins of government personally, for they believed it was this 
state of affairs which had caused the unfortunate incident. It 
did not occur to them that they might be placing the Emperor 
in a position which would make him the target for everybody’s 
grievances; they thought rather that these complaints arose 
because those who were, after all, only subjects, were in the 
seat of power. They were sure that if the Emperor himself 
took his rightful position people would not dare to make any 
complaint. Such was the idea which dominated the minds of 
statesmen of that day; and especially after the death of 
Okubo, who was considered the last of the grand group of 
dependable leaders, did this theory of direct control of gov- 
ernment by the Emperor gain in popularity among statesmen 
of the conservative type. 

It should be noted here that the care and anxiety on the 
part of these statemen were amply rewarded, for the develop- 
ment of the wisdom and talent of the Emperor was little short 
of marvelous. Although he did not always himself come to 
the fore, he used the sceptre in all things as a real political 
genius, and brought to fruition the remarkable period of en- 
lightenment known as the Meiji era—a fact too well known 


to need repeating. 
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b iiew latter part of 1878 saw the beginning of a democratic 

(the so-called “popular right”) movement. Just as the 
government was convinced of the necessity of centralization 
of power, this new movement stood for decentralization. Both 
sides, however, were agreed in that they were aiming at the 
development of a unified Japanese nation. In government 
circles it was thought that, since there were still many for 
whom feudal ideas of clan loyalty were preéminent, even 
above the State, it was very important to demonstrate the 
power of the central government by compelling the clans to 
transfer to it their full allegiance. Only in this way, so they 
argued, could it be hoped to establish a unified State. On the 
other hand, leaders of the people contended that the central 
government was but a political clique by means of which some 
of the larger clans dominated the country. They felt that no 
true unification of Japan could be brought about without tak- 
ing into consideration the interests and opinions of the smaller 
clans. At any rate, it is quite clear that the leaders of the 
people counteracted the arguments of the central government 
by their demand for a representative legislature. The real 
merits of the two positions, and the question as to which was 
more suitable to the conditions of the country at that time, 
cannot be determined hastily. Historians tell us that the gov- 
ernment, too, found it a knotty problem, for the movement 
favoring a Diet grew year by year in force and following. 

There is no doubt that the doctrine of personal rule by the 
Emperor, if applied literally, would cause difficulties even in 
a despotic government. It serves, however, as a strong weapon 
of defense for some of the despotic actions of the government 
against the popular demand for the decentralization of power. 
As stated above, the doctrine of personal rule by the Emperor 
himself assumes that the Emperor and the people are rival 
political forces, and that the affirmation of one involves the 
negation of the other. To recognize too definitely the right of 
the people to participate in the government would be ignoring 
the Emperor’s prerogatives. So by advocating this doctrine, 
consciously or unconsciously, the bureaucrats succeeded for 
the time being in consolidating their position in Japanese 
politics. 

One thing contributed to the firm stand which the bureau- 
crats took in this matter. This was the counsel of the govern- 
ment adviser, Dr. Reusler. He denounced the British system 
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of parliamentary government and praised the Prussian mo- 
narchial autocracy. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
eagerness with which early leaders of our bureaucracy ac- 
cepted this theory. Reinforced in their argument by Dr. Reus- 
ler’s endorsement, they were fully equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge of the people. They were convinced, even as their 
successors are today, that it was the doctrine of direct rule by 
the Emperor that saved the nation in its formative period, and 
that it contributed most to the creation of a new unified Jap- 
anese Empire. Bureaucrats now contend that since it saved 
Japan in the past the same course should be pursued in the 
future. This in substance is the reason why the doctrine of 
personal rule by the Emperor has such power, apparently 
without much ground. 


NLY in that state where the ruler is elected by the people 

is he considered justified in conducting personally the 
actual business of governing. The President of the United 
States is a good example. In the case of an hereditary mon- 
archy, with some few exceptions, it is thought advisable to 
place the responsibility for actual government upon the min- 
isters of state instead of upon the sovereign himself. Not only 
was this principle advocated by some of the Japanese leaders 
of public opinion as far back as the second decade of the 
Meiji era, but in reality it is according to this principle that 
the government has been conducted. And still, in spite of this, 
it has been customary for some conservative statesmen to use 
the doctrine of personal government by the Emperor as an 
ever-ready answer to criticisms against the despotic tendency 
of officialdom. It is perhaps too much to say that this has 
always been done consciously or intentionally, but at the same 
time the fact seems to me to show the process by which so 
many people in the political circles in Japan have come to 
hold, and still retain, a blind faith in this doctrine. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES INCORPORATED IN THE 
JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


Te E constitution of Japan was patterned in many particu- 
lars after the English system which is the outgrowth of 


political customs and constitutional usages of England, but at 
the same time it is noteworthy that it presupposes, as does the 
Prussian or German constitution, the principle of direct rule 
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by the Emperor as its fundamental idea. According to the 
articles of the present constitution, the Emperor of Japan, un- 
like the King of England who reigns but does not govern, not 
only reigns but also governs. Because he rules personally, the 
constitution has provided two coordinate organs to assist and 
advise him. These are the Privy Council and the Ministers 
of State. According to the commentary by Hirofumi Ito, who 
was the leading spirit in the framing of the constitution, the 
Privy Council is to assist the Emperor in his decisions, and 
Ministers of State are to aid in the execution. Although Ito’s 
statement should be somewhat modified, since it is not true 
that the Privy Council gives counsel to the Emperor in all 
his decisions, yet it clearly points out the constitutional signif- 
icance of these two governmental organs with the Emperor’s 
personal rule as the central idea. The Privy Council, whose 
important position side by side with the ministers is guaran- 
teed by the constitution, still plays a most important part in 
the actual politics of present-day Japan—a phenomenon now 
rarely seen eisewhere. If the Emperor actually ruled in per- 
son, however, it would do no harm if the Privy Council, 
which is constitutionally on the same footing as the Cabinet 
itself, should exert a wide influence over the policies of State. 

According to the constitution it is provided that, for the 
exercise of legislative power, consent of the Diet is necessary. 
The idea in establishing the Diet was to furnish an organ of 
reference for the Emperor in the practical policies of legisla- 
tion, and not primarily to reflect popular opinion. Hence, 
there were various constitutional limits put upon the rights of 
the Diet. In the light of these conservative principles in the 
constitution, it is easy to see why there has been so much 
trouble in securing a responsible cabinet system. 

From this we must conclude that one of the fundamental 
principles embodied in the constitution was the doctrine of 
direct control of the government by the Emperor himself. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT PREVIOUS TO THE FRAMING OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


[XN contrast to the purpose of the government to keep despotic 

control, there was, as already stated, an earnest desire among 
the people for the decentralization of power. The feeling of 
the people was that they would be satisfied just to break down 
the despotism of the government, and they did not have in 
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mind any constructive reforms. Certainly some of them may 
be said to have devoted themselves to destruction only for de- 
struction’s sake. It was by men such as these that the tales of 
the French Revolution were enthusiastically welcomed, but 
it would not be correct to conclude from this fact that French 
political thought was controlling some of the Japanese youth 
of that time. The natural rights of man was then an accepted 
creed among the youth, but this did not necessarily mean an 
importation of Occidental thought. After their release, even 
nominal, from old feudal restrictions, it was quite natural for 
them to react by calling for the inherent liberty of man. They 
might have borrowed the words, the “natural rights of man,” 
from the Occident, but the thought itself was, I believe, only 
the product of the time, and their own. 

The atmosphere which started the movement to destroy 
despotic government under the banner of the natural rights of 
man, was the result of a long history. The problem of what 
kind of political organization should be formed was left to 
the consideration of leading scholars and men of affairs. It is 
interesting to note that these learned people of the time based 
their ideas on English political philosophy. The reasons why 
English political ideas found their way into Japan earlier than 
any others may have been, first, that the Japanese gained their 
earliest ideas of European political thought from geograph- 
ical textbooks published in China, and the authors of these 
books were mostly English and American missionaries; sec- 
ond, that the first book to be written by a Japanese concerning 
the state of affairs in Europe and America was “Occidental 
Affairs,” by Yukichi Fukusawa, most of which publication 
was taken up with a description and admiration of England; 
and third, that English was in the main the only foreign lan- 
guage which the young men at the beginning of the Meiji era 
could understand. But the immediate cause might be that the 
English political system was most adaptable as compared with 
that of other countries, and that the forefathers thought it 
would be the easiest for our country to copy. I am told by an 
old man that there were only two books to be obtained in 
Japan in the early 1880's which were useful as guides in poli- 
tics. These two books were Todd’s “Parliamentary Govern- 
ment of England” and Sir T. Erskin May’s “Parliamentary 
Practice.” Since there were but these two books, naturally the 
young men of that time seem to have read them with unusual 
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eagerness to learn all they could about the English political 
system. Translations of these books were published in the 
early 1880's, and especially Yukio Ozaki’s translation of 
Todd’s book is said to have been widely read. Besides these, 
numerous explanations of the English constitution were pub- 
lished prior to the promulgation of the Japanese constitution. 


CONTROVERSY CONCERNING THE ACTUAL APPLICATION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


AS English political thought was most popular, people in- 

terested in politics studied the English constitution in 
preparation for the day when their own constitution would 
take effect. But as the government had felt that the English 
constitution did not harmonize with Japanese traditions, it 
decided to draft a constitution modeled after the Prussian laws 
and customs, and was making efforts along that line. The gov- 
ernment tried every means to persuade the people to believe 
that what the government was going to do was intended really 
for the good of the country. Unfortunately, as this came to 
cap a series of unpopular measures, promulgated since 1878, 
for the suppression of any kind of radical movement on the 
part of the people, the general public could not but be sus- 
picious of what they feared would be the oppressive nature of 
the new constitution which the government was drafting, 
modeled, as they understood, after the despotic Prussian sys- 
tem. The government, on the other hand, ignoring criticism 
by the people, finished the work of drafting the constitution in 
secret. It must be added, however, that it failed to ameliorate 
in any way the existing antagonism then dividing the officials 
and people of the country. When the constitution was pro- 
mulgated, the whole country welcomed the occasion as an 
unprecedented event in its history, but at the same time it was 
understood in certain circles that there would be heated con- 
troversies over the actual operation, and sure enough trouble 
arose as soon as it was put into effect. Especially in regard to 
the authority of the Diet did opinions differ between the gov- 
ernment and the newly created body. In the first session an 
exciting dispute took place and it ended in great uproar. 
Though the form of the constitution was modeled after that 
of Prussia, and the government wished to follow the German 
usage, the representatives elected by the people wished to put 
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it into operation according to the English way. This, in sub- 
stance, was the cause of continual conflict. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
JAPAN 


FTER a long struggle the people gained their point, and 
constitutional government in Japan today operates in a 
manner more or less similar to English usage. But this is 
neither what the drafters of the constitution expected, nor is 
it compatible with the literal interpretation of the document. 
It might even be said that in a sense the government is now 
being conducted in a way quite contradictory to the spirit of 
the constitution. 

Thus the expectations of the framers of the constitution 
were not actually realized when the constitution was put into 
operation. In fact, judged in the light of the framers’ idea, 
constitutional government as it operates in Japan at present 
has gone quite astray. But only by so doing will a democratic 
system be established in Japan, and her politics keep pace with 
the general trend of the world. From the standpoint of the 
actual operation of the constitution, therefore, it may be that 
the articles of the constitution need some amendment. But we 
can say that since the days of its promulgation the constitution 
has already been amended through interpretation, or given a 
new meaning, when it was possible, without any formal 
amendment. Many constitutional usages quite unforseen by 
its framers have now accumulated; but obstacles in the way 
of progressive government, which cannot apparently be re- 
moved except by constitutional amendment, still remain almost 
untouched. Of course, even these might in time be overcome 
by the growth of new customs within the existing constitution, 
but there seem to be many conditions which make such a de- 
velopment difficult. The existence of the Privy Council as the 
rival organ of the Cabinet is one such instance. Often there 
arise such almost incomprehensible situations as that in which 
the Cabinet, though holding a majority in parliament, is 
obliged to resign because of the Privy Council. That the ap- 
pointment of a minister of state is solely in the hands of the 
Imperial Court is another instance. Some maintain that, in 
conformity with the principle of direct rule by the Emperor, 
it is an infringement of his prerogative to establish a certain 
custom under the constitution for the appointment and dis- 
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missal of ministers. The so-called elder statesman advises in 
reply to the Emperor’s question as to who should be the new 
Prime Minister. If this elder statesman is wise, he will not 
choose some one who fails to meet the approval of the people. 
The drawback, however, is that this makes the elder statesman 
so influential that politicians are obliged to pay more attention 
to his opinion than to that of the people. 

In spite of the fact that the spirit of democracy has perme- 
ated Japan, a dark cloud still hangs over its realization in 
actual government, mainly because of the existence of the 
above-mentioned situations. But we expect that this cloud, 
too, will be cleared up in the not distant future. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


HE youth of present-day Japan have made considerable 

progress in their ideas regarding home affairs, and they are 
only waiting until these ideas can be put into operation unob- 
structed by the obstacles heretofore mentioned. As for their 
views on foreign affairs, we must admit that they show very 
little constructive knowledge. When we consider how short 
has been their participation in politics and in the affairs of the 
world this can certainly be excused; it also helps to explain 
the violent extremes of action and reaction to which they are 
subject. 

It is a well-known fact that there was fervent anti-foreign 
feeling in Japan in the time of the Tokugawas. Just why, is 
too long a story to relate in this brief essay. Young Japan has 
always been sensitive to the aggressive policy of foreign coun- 
tries ever since the opening of her country. If we reflect on 
the history of our long struggle for the revision of treaties, the 
recovery of tariff autonomy and the abolishing of extraterri- 
toriality, we shall be able to understand that our fathers were 
perhaps more excited by anti-foreign sentiment than the young 
Chinese publicists of today. That the sons of these fathers 
have little interest in foreign affairs is but to be expected. 
Furthermore, the geographical location of Japan is not such 
as will afford opportunity for actual experience in world 
affairs. 

It is very necessary that the youth of Japan should famil- 
iarize themselves with the world situation. And during the 
last decade great progress has been made in this direction, too. 
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CONCLUSION 


HAT represents the people of Japan to the outside world 

is her national policy, leaving aside from this considera- 
tion any other phases of her life. No government policy can 
rise beyond the level of the people’s ideas, but, it would seem, 
it can go at least that far unless the country is quite uncivilized 
or extremely despotic. This theory, however, is not applic- 
able to Japan. For instance, political parties are still obliged 
to echo the views and sentiments of the old school of politics 
rather than to follow the opinion of the people. Furthermore, 
the parties themselves are but the outgrowth of the artificial 
efforts of a limited number of leaders, and the public opinion 
which should form the background of political parties and 
which should influence them in their policies is, unfortunately, 
far from being powerful. It is not that the public opinion is 
lacking, but that it has not yet been adequately organized as 
an effective force in politics. Nevertheless, even here the situ- 
ation has been improving gradually in recent years, and the 
prospect is hopeful. But the fact remains that the nation has 
so far been unable to give full expression, outwardly, to what 
it has already inwardly achieved. 

I am often asked why, if Japan has really made such prog- 
ress, the results are not reflected in governmental policies. My 
answer has been that it would not be fair to Japan to under- 
estimate her people simply because of the fact that the policies 
of their government do not represent satisfactory standards. 
The people themselves have made considerable progress. The 
fact that this progress is not fully expressed in actual 
policies, however, is a thing of which the Japanese people are 
deeply conscious and for which they feel responsible. It might 
be well for outside observers to appreciate the historical back- 
ground of their problem, and to be lenient and give them time 
to work out their own reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


SEEN THROUGH HIs AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 


By KENNETH SAUNDERS 


I. 


“My patriotism is subservient to my religion.” 

“T believe in human nature.” 

“We must conquer freedom for all humanity.” 

“T am convinced that God will one day ask us only what 
we are and what we do, and not the names of our being and 
doing.” 


* * * 


‘THE autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi is one of the 

world’s frankest and most amazing books. Here this great 
servant of Truth deals truthfully with his own experiments 
and lays bare the secrets of his amazing power. His life as he 
describes it, simply but fully, falls into four main periods, 
each with its characteristic lessons and experiments with 
Truth. During the first, from his birth in 1869 to the end of 
his Indian schooling in 1888, we see him learning the Hindu 
Dharma, or way of life, and discovering something of its 
strength and of its weakness. Second, his training for the 
English bar in London occupies the years 1888 to 1891, and 
is marked by his discovery of some of the chief principles of 
national greatness, of democracy and of Christianity. Third, 
come the twenty years of struggle in South Africa, 1894 to 
1914, during which he is working out his three fundamental 
principles of Satyagraha, or soul force, Brahmacharya or 
spiritual discipline through purity, and Ahimsa or non-vio- 
lence. The last period occupies the years 1914 to the present 
time when he is the acknowledged leader of India, and is 
applying his three principles in working for Swaraj or Home 
Rule, and Swadeshi or economic independence, through the 
boycott of British goods and institutions. 

The world-wide interest in this great idealist has no excuse, 
therefore, for being misinformed and inaccurate. We can, if 
we will, see in him not only the central driving force in the 


_. *My Experiment with Truth: An Autobiography; by Mahatma Gandhi; 2 vol.; 
The Asian Press, Sabarmati; 1 vol.: edited by C. F. Andrews; Macmillan, New York, 
1930, under the title “Gandhi of India—An Autobiography.” 
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remaking of the Indian soul and in the machinery of Indian 
politics, but the world’s leading pacifist and spiritual thinker 
challenging materialism, atheism and physical force, reread- 
ing history and showing that it is the gentle who have really 
conquered. He is as the spearhead of an Asiatic mass move- 
ment which concerns not only the billion people in Asia, more 
than half the human race, but also the colored peoples of 
Africa and other continents. It is indeed an act of Providence 
that these great and ancient peoples are being led in their 
movement for self-determination by a man whose ways are 
ways of sincerity and of gentleness. Well has it been said of 
him: “Clothed upon with the frailest garment of fleshly in- 
carnation ever known, the Mahatma walks among us as pure 
spirit.” It is only in Asia that such great power could be 
wielded by one so poor and so simple. We may remind our- 
selves before we study this great figure that Western minds 
have not been slow to hail his achievement. Sir Gilbert Mur- 
ray wrote of him before the Great War, “Here is one who 
cares so little for the body that he gives you no hold upon his 
soul,” and this has since been said in more pointed fashion by 
the admirable Will Rogers who says that there is only one 
thing the West can do to a man who practices his ideals, and 
that is “to put the nut in jail.” 

What a terrible indictment this is of our human stand- 
ards! At present mankind respects force, not Truth, and it is 
for this reason that Gandhi’s message is of such tremendous 
importance. Behind Gandhi are a billion Asiatics questioning 
our Western ethic, our double standards, our government in 
the interest of the rich, our submission to the power of the 
press and to the power of great combines. Gandhi has seen 
all this in cities like London, Bombay, Capetown and Johan- 
nesburg where these problems are to be met at their fiercest. 
He has been the life-long champion of the poor against preju- 
dice and oppression, and of the man of color against injustice 
and insolence. For us of the West there is no more humbling 
or drastic lesson than the study of this meek yet terrible figure. 


II. 


‘THE early life of such a man, and his heredity, are of the 
greatest interest. Rarely has a story been so simply told, or 


with such insight into the great and moulding influences of 
early childhood. We see a shy and sensitive boy usually obedi- 
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ent to parental authority, and reverent to the teachings of reli- 
gion, yet making experiments in the interests of Truth. He 
eats meat “because it makes Englishmen big” and smokes 
tobacco because he sees his uncle doing it and because of the 
eternal duty of the young to rebel against imposed authority. 
The experiments are tragically successful, leading to nausea, 
nightmare and even an attempt at suicide, so sensitive is the 
organism of this young seeker. 

The experiment of marriage is very frankly described with 
the childish interest in the wedding ceremony, when “two in- 
nocent children unwittingly hurled themselves into the ocean 
of life.” They were then both thirteen and while marriage at 
first seemed to imply nothing more than the prospect of ‘good 
clothes to wear, drums beating, marriage processions, rich 
dinners, and a strange girl to play with,” it very soon devel- 
oped into a real tyranny. “I took no time in assuming the 
authority of a husband,” he states. This leads to some fine and 
courageous writing about the subordination of the Hindu 
wife. For it is only when he learns the great lesson of conti- 
nence, and realizes that the wife should be primarily a com- 
panion and helpmeet, that young Gandhi becomes unified in 
his mind. It is this unification, this singleness of eye with its 


intolerance of double standards, that best helps us to under- 
stand him. As Mr. Andrews says in his descriptions of Gandhi, 
truth and inner purity are with loving-kindness the tripod 
upon which this great life is built. These are the Indian ideals 
of Satya, Brahmacharya and Ahimsa, and they must be studied 
if this great and luminous soul is to be understood. 


“fT WOULD risk violence a thousand times rather than emas- 

culation of the race . . . but I believe non-violence is 
infinitely superior to violence.” This is Ahimsa. It is “the far- 
thest limit of humility,” the weapon of those who are spirit- 
ually strong, and when one realizes that martial races like the 
Sikhs have been so filled with its teachings as to come up, line 
upon line, in order to be knocked down by the police, and that 
women and children have been made lion-hearted by this 
teaching, we see it is the weapon not of the weak and cowardly 
but of those who have moral and spiritual as well as physical 
courage. 

The second principle, Satyagraha, or soul-force, is the 
manifestation of Ahimsa in resisting evil. It is to use soul- 
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force in the place of bodily weapons, to return love for hate, 
to be magnanimous yet uncompromising in the presence of 
oppression, to resist without violence, to win over one’s ene- 
mies, not merely to defeat them. Brahmacharya, the third 
principle, is the discipline of spiritual power which the Saya- 
grahi must practice. Soul-force can only work in pure souls, 
and their goal, which is the realization of God, “can never be 
realized by one who is not pure of heart.” 

Students of religion will see at a glance that here are old 
Indian doctrines which have been filled with a new spirit, and 
that in describing his testing of his principles and his appli- 
cation of them, Gandhi again and again quotes Tolstoi and 
the Sermon on the Mount. This latter, he says, “competes 
with the Gita on equal footing for my allegiance,” and he 
insists that it be taught in Indian schools. This eclectic spirit 
which takes Truth wherever it can find it is well illustrated in 
the early period of his life when he reads and thinks by him- 
self, defies the taboos of his religion, has the courage at ten 
years of age to touch the “untouchables” and to make friends 
with Mohammedans, and thus he lays the foundation for his 
great work of the rebuilding of India through the remaking 
of its soul. 


ITI. 


HEN we come to his experiences as a young law student 

in England, see him “playing the English gentleman,” 
looking into the teachings of Christianity, boggling at some 
parts of the Old Testament, we have some excellent reading. 
“T read the book of Genesis, and the chapters that followed 
invariably sent me to sleep... . I plodded through the other 
books with much difficulty and without the least interest or 
understanding. I disliked reading the book of Numbers. But 
the New Testament produced a different impression, espe- 
cially the Sermon on the Mount, which went straight to my 
heart. I compared it with the Gita. The verses ‘But I say unto 
you that you resent not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also’... delighted me 
beyond measure. ... My young mind tried to unify the teach- 
ings of the Gita, the Light of Asia, and the Sermon on the 
Mount. That renunciation was the highest form of religion 
appealed to me greatly.”” He makes a thoughtful, comparative 
study of religion, and reveals himself as an intuitive eclectic, 
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until at the shrine of his mother, who had died while he was 
in England, he consecrates himself to a life of service. Then 
follows the great epic of the South African struggle, in which 
indentured Indian laborers rose to great heights of magnani- 
mity and unity and wrested from the South African govern- 
ment a measure of justice. In this long struggle the Mahatma 
established his principles, proved that they could be made to 
work, and emerged as a great spiritual power in the guise of a 
politician. 

When we pass to his triumphant return to India in 1914, 
and see him at the feet of Gokhale, that great and constructive 
Servant of India, and with all India looking to him for lead- 
ership, we have reached a further stage in his initiation into 
politics. This last part of the book is the most detailed and 
introduces us to scenes more familiar because more recent and 
on a vaster scale. We see him continuing his fight for the 
rights of Indians in British Dominions, recruiting laborers 
and even fighting-men for the Allied Armies (for his adher- 
ence to caste is at war with his pacifism) and gradually be- 
coming disillusioned as the promises of wartime England are 
marred by the tragedy of Amritsar and the follies of the 
Treaty of Sévres. He now makes common cause with the Mo- 
hammedans, rather naively expecting them to respect the 
sacred cow in return, and begins his great five-fold program 
for the unification and salvation of India. This program con- 
sists in the raising of sixty million untouchables into the caste 
system, which he accepts, the building of a bridge between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and between men and women, a 
drastic prohibition campaign, and the revival of the spinning 
wheel as a remedy for Hindu poverty, a symbol of her unity 
and a very heavy scourge for the backs of the British. All this 
is clearly and objectively told, and the Mahatma stands out as 
a great and practical social reformer, who does all this in the 
pursuit of the realization of truth, or of salvation. His mani- 
fold activities are the by-products of his religious quest, and 
in dealing day by day honestly and fearlessly with concrete 
problems as they arise, he has evolved a magnificent philos- 
ophy of life and a heart-searching religious idealism which is 
very far from spent. His acid tests of government are nearly 
always realistic and sane; some of them have been nobly met. 
The demand for the abolition of opium and the protection of 
Indian cotton goods by tariff are notable examples. 
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IV. 


HE book rises to a noble climax, so typical of Gandhi that 

it may be quoted here in full: 

“Tt is not without a wrench that I have to take leave. I set 
a high value on these experiments. I do not know whether | 
have been able to do justice to them. I can only say that I have 
spared no pains to give a faithful narrative. To describe 
Truth, as it has appeared to me and in the exact manner in 
which I have arrived at it, has been my ceaseless effort. The 
exercise has given me ineffable mental peace because it has 
been my fond hope that it might bring faith in Truth and 
Ahimsa to waverers. 

“My uniform experience has convinced me that there is 
no other God than Truth. And if every page of these chapters 
does not proclaim that the only means for the realization of 
Truth is Ahimsa, I shall deem all my pains in writing these 
chapters to have been in vain. And even though my efforts 
in this behalf might prove fruitless, it is the vehicle, not the 
great principle, that is at fault. After all, however sincere my 
strivings after Ahimsa might have been, they have still been 
imperfect and inadequate. The little fleeting glimpses, there- 
fore, that I have been able to obtain of Truth can hardly con- 
vey an idea of its indescribable lustre, a million times more 
intense than that of the sun we daily see with our eyes. In fact, 
what I have caught is only the faintest gleam of that mighty 
Effulgence. But this much I can say, with assurance, as a 
result of all my experiments, that a perfect vision of Truth 
can only follow a complete realization of Ahimsa. 

“To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of Truth 
face to face one must be able to love the meanest of creation 
as oneself. And a man who aspires after that cannot afford 
to keep out of any field of life. That is why my devotion to 
truth has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation and yet in all humility, that 
those who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do 
not know what religion means. 

“Tdentification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification ; without self-purification the observ- 
ance of the law of Ahimsa must remain an empty dream; God 
can never be realized by one who is not pure of heart. And 
purification being highly infectious, purification of oneself 
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necessarily leads to the purification of one’s surroundings. But 
the path of self-purification is hard and steep. To attain to 
perfect purity a man has to rise above the opposing currents 
of love and hatred, attachment and repulsion and to become 
absolutely passion-free in thought, speech and action. I know 
that I have not in me as yet that triple purity in spite of con- 
stant ceaseless striving for it. That is why the world’s praise 
fails to move me; indeed, it very often stings me. ‘To conquer 
the subtle passions seems to me to be harder far than the 
physical conquest of the world by the force of arms. Ever 
since my return to India, I have had experiences of the dor- 
mant passions lying hidden within me. The knowledge of 
them has made me feel humiliated but not defeated. The 
experiences and experiments have sustained me and given me 
great joy. But I know that I have still before me a difficult 
path to traverse. I must reduce myself to zero. So long as a 
man does not of his own free will put himself last among his 
fellow creatures, there is no salvation for him. Ahimsa is the 
farthest limit of humility. 

“In bidding farewell to the reader, I ask him to join with 
me in prayer to the God of Truth that He may grant me the 
boon of Ahimsa in thought, word and deed.” 

7. 

[t is by this spirit of Ahimsa and of utter sincerity that this 

great man at each crisis of his life has been led, though with 
occasional blunders—‘‘Himalayan miscalculations,” he calls 
them—to choose the right course, to take an untouchable fam- 
ily into his home, to welcome periods of prison life as oppor- 
tunities for study and prayer and now to calmly spin and 
eagerly watch the growth of India in manliness and gentle- 
ness. It may be well to close this account of the most impor- 
tant figure of our time with three scenes. The first is in South 
Africa. He has guided the passive resistance movement with 
skill and magnanimity, calling off his own strike when the 
government was embarrassed by a strike of white laborers, 
serving with an ambulance when it had the Zulu war upon its 
hands, and infecting men like Smuts with his own courageous 
spirit. He has won the respect of men who had imposed the 
poll-tax and other indignities thrust upon the Indian popula- 
tion of the country. When he is called to give evidence by a 
commission, firmly but courteously he points out that they are 
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all white men, and that Indians cannot be true to themselves 
in accepting the idea that they will always be in the dock and 
the white man always on the bench. 

The next scene is again in a law-court, for this brilliant 
lawyer, who made for himself a great reputation as a barrister 
and who heartily dislikes the law, has had to spend a great 
deal of time in such places. He has been arrested and is now 
to be sentenced for civil disobedience. The Judge, who likes 
and respects him as a sincere and saintly figure, asks him what 
defence he has to offer. Conducting his own case, he accepts 
full blame for what has been done. “I knew that I was play- 
ing with fire,” he says. “I ran the risk and if I were set free, 
I would still do the same .. . I wanted to avoid violence. Non- 
violence is the first principle of my faith. It is also the last 
article of my creed, but I had to make my choice. I had either 
to submit to a system which I considered had done irreparable 
harm to my country, or incur the risk of having my people 
burst forth when they understood the truth from my lips. | 
know that my people have sometimes gone mad and | am 
deeply sorry for it. I am here to submit not to a light penalty 
but to the heaviest. I do not ask for mercy ... the only course 
open to you as a judge is to resign your position or to inflict 
upon me the severe penalty.” 

The third scene is in a hospital. After a brief period of 
imprisonment, Gandhi was freed after succumbing to an 
attack of acute appendicitis. Having opposed Western sur- 
gery and medicine and denounced them as false and useless, 
he is human enough now to yield to the advice of the surgeon. 
This brave man knows that if the patient dies, all India will 
say that he has killed him, and if the patient survives, he will 
return to his attack upon the British Raj. Gandhi sees his 
dilemma, signs a paper absolving him in advance, and the 
operation begins. In spite of difficulties the operation is suc- 
cessfully carried out, and the patient is subsequently freed 
from prison to go back to his work of training the Indian soul 
for freedom, of putting the Indian house in order, of leading 
the Indian people out to take their place, surely a great one 
among the peoples of the earth. In him, India’s age-long 
search for God finds new and wonderful expression, and her 
great idealism, proclaiming all down the ages that the spirit- 
ual realities are the true realities and that hatred cannot be 
cast out except by love, comes to a practical application on an 
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immense scale. Never before in history have these principles 
of India’s ancient Rishis been applied in the sphere of politics, 
or the Sermon on the Mount been made to work on an 
imperial scale. 

It is because the boy of ten, the young husband of four- 
teen, the young lawyer of twenty, the young champion of the 
poor of twenty-five, and the national leader in middle life has 
not flinched from his belief in God and man, that we have this 
magnificent demonstration of soul-force and of love. That he 
has his queer limitations and certain beliefs and customs 
which seem strange to us does not lessen his greatness. It is as 
a son of India that he has to work out his destiny as Jesus had 
to work out his as the Galilean, and it is only when religious 
idealism thrusts itself into the plane of history that it is of 
much value to us who have to live in time and space as citizens 
of our country, doing what we can within the limitations 
imposed upon us. 


The substance of this review article was delivered as one of a series of extension 
lectures under the auspices of the University of Hawaii at Honolulu, January 20, 1931, 
and the author is indebted to the University for permission to publish here.—Eprror’s 
NOTE. 


A Critical Study of the Kemmerer Report 
By Cuu CHING-LAI 


This article, which first appeared in the Eastern Miscellany, Shanghai, 
for August 25, 1930, has been translated specially for PAcitFIc AFFAIRS. [t is 
published here in accordance with this journal's policy of discovering what is 
being thought and expressed in the various countries of the Pacific concerning 
the problems agitating this area. It does not in any way reflect the editorial 
attitude of PActFic AFFAIRS. 


MAIN POINTS OF THE PROJECT 


R. E. W. KEMMERER, the noted American specialist 
on currency, is a man of great learning and experience, 
having participated in the currency reforms of several coun- 
tries. He came to China at the head of a commission of twelve 
other specialists to make a joint study of China’s currency 
problems. Their proposals reveal many things hitherto 
unknown and constitute a timely contribution in view of the 
difficult situation caused by the present drop in the price of 
silver. The solution Mr. Kemmerer has offered is the adoption 
of the gold standard. Naturally his recommendations are 
given greater attention than would be the case under ordinary 
circumstances; yet in spite of the many excellent points which 
they contain, it is still a question as to whether his proposals 
could be carried out under present conditions, and whether, 
if enacted, they would be effective. These are questions which 
no one can answer with certainty yet which are worth careful 
consideration. 

The following are the main points of the project of law 

submitted by the commission: 

1. The unit of value shall consist of 60.1866 centigrams of pure gold 
and shall be called a sun. It shall be a silver token with a fine 
silver content of 16 grams. The standardized ratio of value 
between its silver content and gold value should be 1 to 26. 

2. The new system should be put in force in two periods and also by 
geographical progression.’ The first period begins with the gold 
standard circulation date. From this day forward all government 
receipts and expenditures as well as transactions among the people 
should be made with the new specie. All payments should be 
on the gold standard, permitting the people to pay at a fixed rate 
of exchange. This first period should last at least one year. Then 
at a fixed date the new coin will become the gold standard legal 
tender. From this date on all payments in the provinces should 
be made in the gold coin, there being also a definite date for debt 
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adjustment so that within a fixed period all debts should be settled 
in terms of the new currency. 

. The exchange from the old to the new currency should be at the 
rate of one dollar to one sun. The copper coin that is in circula- 
tion now should be temporarily included in the new currency 
system, fixing its value at half a cent. In other words 200 coppers 
should be good for one sun. The other subsidiary coins should 
also be assimilated at a fixed rate of exchange as time goes on. 

. All those possessing the gold legal tender will be able to make 
remittances on the basis of the gold bar (each gold bar is worth 
approximately 15,000 to 25,000 sun). With this currency it will 
also be possible to make remittances to foreign countries but each 
remittance must be not less than 3,000 sun. 

. The reserve should consist partly of a foreign loan of $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 gold and partly of the profit which the government 
receives from minting the new coins. This is estimated to be 
$264,000,000 gold. 

5. The Gold-Standard Fund should be administered by the Currency 
Department of the Ministry of Finance; its accounts and assets to 
be subject to examination at any time by accountants appointed by 
one or all of the following organizations: (1) Native Bankers’ 
Guild of Shanghai, (2) Shanghai Bankers’ Association, (3) 
Shanghai Foreign Exchange Bankers’ Association, (+) Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, and (5) Board of Directors 
of the Central Bank of China. The amount in reserve should be 
equal at least to 35% of the coins in circulation. All gold notes 
should be issued by the central reserve bank. All notes in circula- 
tion now should be withdrawn within a fixed period. 


PREREQUISITES 


[F this plan is to be carried out, the following questions must 
first be answered : 


1. What is the proposed standard ? 

2. What are the sources of a gold reserve? 

3. Should the silver surplus be disposed of? If so what are the 
dangers? 

4. What is the silver situation at the time of the change? 

5. What is the financial situation at the time of the change? 


The first question is concerning the nature of the proposed 
standard. Mr. Kemmerer’s project is called a “Gradual 
Introduction of a Gold-Standard Currency System.” Is this 
gold-standard system based on gold specie or on gold bars? 
In the whole report consisting of 40 articles, no proposal is 
made as to the minting of gold coins, the reason given being as 
follows: 


The project does not provide for the minting of gold coins. The 
gold standard does not require the coinage or circulation of gold 
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and most countries today on the gold standard do not have gold 
coins in active circulation. The project provides, however, for the 
maintenance of the parity of all coins with the value of a fixed gold 
unit, and, as will be shown below, provides a mechanism whereby 
the amount of currency in circulation will vary in the same manner 
as the amount of currency varies in such countries as the United 
States or Great Britain as a result of actual imports and exports of 
gold. The proposed system thus provides the essential features of 
the gold standard, but without the coinage or circulation of gold. 


In some gold standard countries gold bullion is coined into 
money with bank notes as subsidiary currency, and anyone 
presenting a bank note is entitled to receive the same value in 
gold coin. Of recent years a difference has been made between 
the standard with gold coins as a basis and that with gold bars 
as a basis. In some countries the circulation of gold coins has 
been discontinued and gold bars are kept only as a reserve for 
notes to meet the needs of international exchange. The advan- 
tages of this latter system are three. First, gold coins are not 
in circulation, thus saving the expense of minting and the 
waste in wear. Second, when the gold bars are held only for 
the redemption of notes on a large scale but not for small 
amounts, the amount in reserve does not have to be very large. 
Third, if the cost of foreign exchange should become too great, 
the export of gold bars will tend to keep down the rate. This 
system gains the advantages of a gold standard on the one hand 
and of a saving of gold bullion on the other. Both England 
and Denmark have adopted this practice. 

In planning for us also Mr. Kemmerer feels that it is not 
necessary to mint gold coins. Moreover, as we have very little 
gold, it would be practically impossible to mint gold coins 
even if it seemed desirable. So it is clear that his project does 
not contemplate a gold standard on the basis of gold coins. 
But does it contemplate a gold standard on the basis of gold 
bars? This point is covered by Article XXI as follows: 


Gold-standard coins when presented at offices and agents of the 
Gold-Standard Fund in the principal, cities of China shall be 
redeemed in one of the following forms at the option of the Director 
of the Currency Department: 

1. Gold bars of a value between about $15,000 and $25,000, at a 
rate of 60.1866 centigrams of pure gold per sun. 

2. Cable transfers on any foreign depository of the Gold-Standard 
Fund. 

3. Demand drafts on any foreign depository of the Fund. 

4. 60-day sight drafts on any foreign depository of the Fund, 
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From this it might seem that Kemmerer proposes the 
adoption of the gold bar basis, since it is the gold bar which is 
held in reserve. But actually it is not so, for it is stipulated 
that whether one is given gold bars or credit in foreign 
exchange is a procedure entirely at the discretion of the 
Director of the Bureau of Currency and the person asking 
for the redemption of bank notes has no choice. To explain 
this difficulty Mr. Kemmerer says the following: 


All of the coins, including the silver sun, are to be fiduciary, and 
maintained at a parity with gold by means of unlimited redemption 
in drafts on gold-standard countries, or in gold bars, at the option 
of the Government. Although the project gives the Government the 
option of redemption in gold bars, it is expected that this form of 
redemption will be rarely if ever used. 


This kind of exchange is not only unusual but we may say 
that it is absolutely not in practice. Moreover, if the gold bar 
is made the basis and bank notes are used only as tokens, then 
when one applies for redemption he must be paid in gold bars. 
According to the Kemmerer proposal silver coins are to be 
the token of gold money and when one applies for redemption 
he is given credit in foreign exchange. This makes it clear 
that the system is not based on gold bars. His proposal is 
called a project for the gradual introduction of a gold-stand- 
ard currency system in China but in reality it is not a gold 
standard but a gold-exchange standard. 

A gold-exchange standard was advocated long ago in the 
closing years of the Ching dynasty by Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks. Again, in the first years of the republic Mr. Gesard 
Vissering made some similar suggestions, but while his ulti- 
mate object was to introduce a gold standard, as a transitional 
measure he thought that a gold-exchange standard was neces- 
sary for a period of from 20 to 30 years. Mr. Kemmerer’s 
plans are no different. However, we cannot accuse him of 
being content merely to revive old remedies, for while the 
object of all the proposals is the same, his plan of execution is 
an original contribution. The root of the difficulty is that 
China is a silver country and has a large silver reserve, the 
coins in circulation amounting to $3,000,000,000. Gold 
production is very scarce in China. If it is intended that we 
should exchange for gold what we have in silver, not only is it 
not logical in theory but it is impossible in practice. Conse- 
quently we cannot have a gold standard and one has to be 
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satisfied with a second course which is a gold-exchange stand- 
ard. This is why Kemmerer cannot go farther than the 
proposals of his predecessors. 

Even so, it is not an easy matter. Whether or not such a 
standard can be maintained depends upon our ability to 
control international exchange. If the rate in international 
exchange can be maintained then a legal rate of exchange 
between silver and gold is safeguarded. When the gold coin 
is merely a nominal unit and is represented by the cheaper 
tokens in silver, people can have confidence in it only when it 
is accepted in exchange for foreign credit, i.e., when it may 
be employed at full value in making remittances to foreign 
countries. In the case of trade with countries where the pay- 
ments do not balance, naturally a large amount in gold reserve 
should be kept in order to cover the deficit. Even though pay- 
ments should balance, when a special need arises ways should 
also be provided to make up the deficit so the reserve for 
foreign exchange will not fall short for even one day. Our 
foreign trade in past years has always had an unfavorable 
balance and our foreign debt also demands a large annual 
payment. What has helped to maintain the balance of trade 
has been the remittances from overseas Chinese, from foreign 
investments and from additional loans. As to the exact amount 
on both sides and whether or not they balance we have no 
exact figures. 

In other words, if China wants to adopt a gold-exchange 
standard it is indisputable that we must have an equitable 
amount of gold reserve for exchange. Professor Jenks suggests 
the use of foreign loans and the surplus from minting as the 
reserve for exchange. Now let us examine what resources 
Mr. Kemmerer is counting on to meet the same requirement. 
This is stated in Article XVIII: 

There is hereby created a special trust fund to be known as the 
Gold-Standard Fund, which shall be used exclusively for the 
establishment of a gold-standard currency system and the mainten- 
ance of the parity of all coins belonging to that system with the gold 


unit of value established by Article II of this law. ... 

The following revenues shall be assigned exclusively to the Gold- 
Standard Fund: 

1. All seigniorage profits realized by the Government on the 
coinage of gold-standard coins; 
2. All premia realized from the sale of exchange as provided in 


Articles XXI and XXIII of this law; 
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3. All interest received on such parts of the Fund as are depos- 
ited or invested in foreign countries; 

4. All income received by the Government from the franchise 
tax imposed on the Central Reserve Bank of China by Article... 
of the Central Reserve Bank law of ..... and all income received 
from the deficiency reserve tax imposed by Article 
aforementioned law. 

5. All funds received by the Government from the sale of any 
or all of its stock in the Central Bank of China. 

6. Any other income received by the Government in connection 
with the establishment and maintenance of a gold-standard coinage 
and the functioning of the gold-standard coinage system. 

7. The entire net proceeds of all loans floated, after the enact- 
ment of this law, for the purpose of currency stabilization. 


[® the light of the above it is clear that Mr. Kemmerer lays 

great emphasis on the surplus from minting. Loans and 
other receipts are considered of no importance and further- 
more, according to his explanations, a loan is not necessary 
except at the beginning when a small amount not exceeding 
15,000,000 American gold dollars would be sufficient. This 
sum could be paid up in a relatively short time with the profit 
gained from the change in the currency system. So one may 
justifiably say that his only source of revenue for the reserve 
would be the surplus from minting. His estimate is that four 
and a half sun per capita of the new money would be required. 
On the basis of a population of 400,000,000, China would need 
$1,800,000,000, and supposing that silver money and subsid- 
iary coins each constitute half, then $900,000,000 are required. 
The principal unit contains two-thirds as much silver as the 
old coin and subsidiary coins have less value, being worth 60% 
of the old money. There is a clear profit from these two 
sources of $660,000,000 Mex., calculating at the rate of 
exchange obtaining in October, 1929. This is equivalent to 
264,000,000 American dollars. It is quite sufficient as a reserve. 

Naturally there is too great a temptation for Mr. Kem- 
merer not to take this into consideration, but in minting the 
new coins will it be possible to create this surplus? The answer 
to this question depends on whether or not one has government 
security for the circulation of this new money. The people 
are accustomed to the old silver coin containing 24 centigrams 
of silver. Now to ask them to accept in its place a new coin 
containing 16 centigrams of silver which is worth only two- 
thirds of the old dollar will naturally arouse skepticism. If it 
is claimed that the new coin will be accepted as credit for 
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foreign exchange the question is: where is the reserve for 
foreign exchange? One might answer that that is no worry; 
at the beginning only a small loan of 15,000,000 American 
dollars is required as advance; when the new money has dis- 
placed the old money there is a difference of one-third the 
original value; from this profit an ample reserve for exchange 
will be obtained. But the Government still has to take into 
consideration the question of public confidence. If the people 
have confidence in it the reserve for exchange will be supplied, 
but confidence in the Government depends in turn on whether 
or not there is security. 2The Government depends on confi- 
dence in order to get the reserve but the people would like to 
see the reserve before they have confidence in the Government. 
The psychology is mutually exclusive. How to overcome this 
difficulty is an important problem, for without overcoming it 
where is the means with which to inaugurate the new system? 


"THE first reason why China as a silver country cannot 

change into a gold country is that in changing to a gold 
standard the silver money in existence cannot escape elimina- 
tion. To melt this into bullion for sale will tend to force up 
the price of gold, which means to force down the price of 
silver. If the object of the change is merely to reach a gold 
exchange standard, silver coin can still be kept in circulation 
and the silver in deposit need not be disposed of. This is a 
good procedure, but Mr. Kemmerer’s project contemplates the 
surplus from minting as the only source for a reserve. It 
means that surplus silver must be disposed of ; otherwise there 
will be no reserve. The profit gained from this source is calcu- 
lated to be over $600,000,000 or 400,000,000 ounces of silver. 
In selling this big amount in the foreign market it is difficult 
to foresee to what extent the price of silver will drop. 
Although the selling of silver is to be distributed over a long 
period of time, when the speculators in foreign countries hear 
the news they will naturally forestall us and even before we 
put our silver on the market its price will already have 
dropped substantially. 

As a matter of fact, at the time that Mr. Kemmerer wrote 
this report the silver bar in London was 24 pence an ounce and 
in New York 50 cents gold an ounce. Compared with the 
price at the beginning of the year there is already a drop of 
more than 10%. He had surmised that the price of silver 
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would drop still further, so this decline conforms to his expec- 
tations. The price of silver today compared with that of last 
October makes the situation even more serious. Then the price 
in London was 24 pence. Now it is 16 pence. And against 
50 cents in the New York market of that date it is now 
33 cents. If his plan is carried out, the price in the London 
market will easily drop below 10 pence and the price in New 
York below 20 cents. How could anyone imagine a more 
serious situation than this? 

In the year 1926 when India considered adopting a gold 
basis, it was planned to sell 70,000 ounces of silver in the 
course of the ten years following. This was opposed by the 
experts for fear that if this were done the silver market would 
undergo a phenomenal depression, but their advice was not 
taken and India began to sell its silver in 1927, with France 
and Belgium immediately following their example. Before 
the silver deposit was sold out its price had fallen from 30 
pence an ounce to 20 pence. Within the last few months it has 
dropped further from 20 pence to 15. Although this is due 
to a combination of circumstances, the Indian Government 
certainly started the trouble. We must not follow the same 
fatal road. This is my second reason for opposing the sale of 
silver. 

Thirdly, whenever a silver country changes its currency 
system, naturally the silver market will feel the effect, and 
when the silver market is upset by other conditions then the 
change contemplated ought to be reconsidered. Therefore, in 
considering new plans one must bear in mind the silver mar- 
ket. If the silver market fluctuates beyond a normal range and 
business is disturbed, then a stabilizing influence is needed. 
Certainly this is not the time to build castles in the air with 
talk of further changes. Furthermore, the best time for a 
silver country to change to a gold basis is when silver is dear 
and gold is cheap. If the opportunity is lost, then the only 
thing to do is to wait until silver has gradually regained its 
former value. Otherwise plans made regardless of actual con- 
ditions will only add to the disturbance and further lower the 
price of silver. On this point Mr. Kemmerer has the follow- 
ing to say: 

The recommendation assumes that the Project will be enacted 


into law within a short time and that at the time of its enactment 
the gold price of silver will continue to be approximately what it has 
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been recently. If at the time the Project is about to be enacted the 
gold price of silver should be widely different from what it is at the 
present time, there would need to be corresponding changes in the 
gold value of the sun and likewise in the silver contents of the vari- 
ous silver coins. 


From the above it is clear that when the silver situation 
changes the plans originally formulated must be modified. 
If the change in the situation is great, then the changes con- 
templated may have to be held in abeyance. When Mr. Kem- 
merer wrote his report the price of silver had not dropped in 
any large degree, but then began the sale of silver reserve. An- 
nam first changed to the gold-exchange basis and then Japan 
lifted its embargo on gold. Whether or not this is the time 
that China wants to make a change must be determined by a 
careful study of the condition of the silver market. 

When the plans for currency reform command the confi- 
dence of the people, the exchange of old for new coins will 
meet with unqualified success and then the money so secured 
will help to initiate the project without upsetting the market. 
When this condition obtains the change should be carried out, 
provided, of course, that the general financial situation is 
favorable. If the general situation does not change, if a bud- 
get system is not adopted and the military expenses are not 
reduced, then the money secured from such a change could 
not escape being diverted to other purposes. The Project pro- 
posed by Mr. Kemmerer does not mention that the Director 
of the Bureau of Currency should be in an independent posi- 
tion; but it is plain that otherwise, even though the reserve 
is entrusted to him, he cannot prevent high authorities from 
drawing on this fund. So long as such conditions obtain there 
are very serious problems involved. Of course it should be 
mentioned here that Mr. Kemmerer has made proposals re- 
garding the budget system, a unified national gold treasury 
and other financial reforms required. It would seem that the 
reorganization of China’s finances is a prerequisite to the 
change in the currency system. 


STEPS IN THE NEW SYSTEM 


[NS the scheme proposed by Kemmerer the most important 

point is the simultaneous procedure for the unification of 
currency and the change in the monetary basis. This is called 
the direct scheme. Schemes for currency reform were first 
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broached in our country over thirty years ago by Professor 
Jenks. According to his scheme, at the beginning of the tran- 
sition period a ratio between silver and gold should be fixed 
in order to maintain the international exchange. On the other 
hand, a substitution of the new money for the old should take 
place. This in the main agrees with Kemmerer’s direct 
scheme, except that Kemmerer lays emphasis on the surplus 
from minting. Jenks’ scheme was not adopted by the authori- 
ties but after its consideration many changes were made in the 
financial system, all centering on the unification of the old 
currency. The regulations promulgated in 1914 were for this 
purpose, but they made no provision for the change in mone- 
tary standard. During the World War when the price of 
silver was at its peak there was a providential opportunity for 
China to change to the gold basis. Unfortunately no previous 
preparation had been made and a rare opportunity was lost. 
Mr. Kemmerer was most outspoken on this point and criti- 
cized the Government for not having taken advantage of this 
opportunity. On this we all agree. But no matter what sys- 
tem may be adopted a change in the currency system always 
involves difficulties, and a change of standard involves the 
special difficulties which we have enumerated above. If the 
prerequisites mentioned are met we still have an opportunity 
to rectify past mistakes. 

As to the indirect procedure, the first step, which is the 
unification of the monetary system, seems to be easy, but that 
also depends upon the general condition of the country both as 
regards its financial administration and its administration of 
law. Only with effective administration in these two branches 
can such a scheme be carried out within a fixed time. Other- 
wise the very first step will meet with failure, the general 
success will be delayed, and in the end nothing will be accom- 
plished. The fact that the regulations promulgated in 1914 
were not carried out testifies to this fact. Consequently, with- 
out this prerequisite, it is evident that no change will be pos- 
sible, in which case we have nothing to say. But if this diffi- 
culty can be met and there should be an opportunity, we 
should by all means adopt the direct method. On this point 
I am in entire accord with Dr. Kemmerer. 

The proposed regulations contemplate that beginning with 
the date when gold currency comes into circulation all com- 
mercial transactions shall be made in terms of the new money. 
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Then after a year this money will be considered legal tender. 
In this way the process is to be extended by geographical pro- 
gression to the several provinces, the gradual increase assuring 
protection. Probably this is what Dr. Kemmerer has in mind 
when he calls his project the ‘gradual introduction.” This 
plan may give rise to certain questions. Since the new system 
is to be introduced by geographical progression, then Province 
A and Province B, or Province B and Province C, will natur- 
ally not adopt the system at the same time. Suppose Province 
A has already come to the second period when the new cur- 
rency is the legal tender accepted by everybody in business 
transactions. The new currency does not seem to raise any 
problem. But in Province B and Province C the process is 
still in the first stage when both the old and the new currency 
is in circulation. Because of old usage and because of the 
depreciated value of the new coins, discounts will be unavoid- 
able. Now the same currency will command its full value in 
Province A but will be discounted by at least one-third its 
value in Provinces B and C. Confusion is certain to arise. 
This would seem to indicate that the scheme is not practical, 
but in reality there is not much ground for concern if the Gov- 
ernment can do the following things: (1) Keep the reserve 
faithfully; (2) carry out its orders in all provinces. If these 
two conditions are met, then the cheaper money will have no 
difficulty in circulation. If in Province A it commands its full 
value, then in Province B and C, naturally, it will not be dis- 
counted. If there should develop a discrepancy in the prov- 
inces, then speculators will naturally take advantage of the 
situation and that will tend to equalize the value. Moreover, 
not only is the introduction by geographical progression a 
necessary procedure in carrying out this direct process, but it 
would also be the first step in an indirect process. No method 
is possible which could be carried out through the whole coun- 
try at the same time. The regulations promulgated in 1924 
include the following, bearing on this point: 


Our country covers a vast territory with different habits of life 
and with different economic demands in different parts of the country. 
Generally speaking, the port cities and commercial settlements feel 
the inconveniences of the currency system the most. Those places of 
less importance in point of communications and commerce will feel 
it less. This must be taken into consideration and will determine 
the order in time of change. 
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This should make it clear that whether the direct or the in- 
direct process is adopted, a gradual introduction is unavoid- 
able. 


R. KEMMERER’S suggestion of a name for the prin- 

cipal unit requires very serious study. It is a silver token 
and one can appreciate the reason for having anew name for it, 
but the reason he gives for adopting the name sun is that he 
was told that the old dollar was called yuan in memory of 
Yuan Shi-kai. This is news. What basis there is for consider- 
ing the old dollar as having been named in memory of Yuan 
Shi-kai, I fail to know. According to Article II of the regu- 
lations promulgated in 1914, a yuan is to contain pure silver 
6.48 /1. Though that set of regulations was promulgated by 
Yuan Shi-kai, and the yuan denoting dollar has the same pro- 
nunciation as his name, the written characters for the two are 
different. The old dollar came into existence long before 
1914, even so far back as 1908 when the Emperor Kuang Hsu 
promulgated his set of regulations. Article I says that the unit 
of national currency shall be a yuan. Generally speaking, in 
nomenclature it is best to give regard to past history. Ever 
since silver coinage came into China the people have been 
accustomed to call a dollar a yuan. In Japan their gold dollar 
is called a yen, which was not a new creation but a name 
adapted from the Han dynasty. Now, however, the proposal 
is to discard the old name and use the new name of sun. The 
meaning of the word has no monetary connotation whatever. 
It does seem unsuitable for the name of a unit of currency. 

Furthermore, there is the question of the change in the 
coin itself. The new sun has a pure gold value of 60.1866 cen- 
tigrams, which is worth approximately 40 cents American 
gold, a little over a shilling and 7 pence English currency, or 
80 sen Japanese currency. This is well enough, but the esti- 
mate is on the basis of the rate of exchange at the time when 
the report was written. Now silver has dropped to six-tenths 
of the value obtaining at that time. In other words, gold has 
risen in value 30% and the ratio between the gold and silver 
coin is | to 65. As Kemmerer’s proposed coin contains 16 
grams of pure silver, its value in relation to gold is | to 26. 
Comparing its legal with its commercial value, the ratio is 
| to 3. This is certainly not a safe plan. Therefore, taking the 
present conditions into consideration, the legal value should 
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be raised to | to 40, or if the money is to remain what he pro- 
posed, the gold equivalent should be decreased to 40 centi- 
grams. If the original 60 centigrams is to be maintained, then 
the silver token should contain 24 grams. This is exactly what 
the present dollar contains in silver. That being the case, why 
not keep the old currency and spare the trouble of minting a 
new coin? It certainly would be much more reasonable to 
keep as the gold unit proposed by Kemmerer a coin to which 
the people are already accustomed. 

This proposal may be questioned as follows: if the value 
in silver is not decreased in the dollar, whence the surplus 
profit? If there is no surplus profit, then whence the reserve 
for exchange? Are you not hereby discrediting fundamen- 
tally the whole proposal? The reply is that though the old 
coin is maintained as the principal unit, the subsidiary coins 
still have to be minted. This will yield less surplus than under 
the Kemmerer scheme but it does not do away with the surplus 
entirely. However, the more one looks for profit in minting, 
the less dependable the system becomes. The reserve for ex- 
change, therefore, must not depend upon the surplus from 
minting as its main source. 

In Kemmerer’s proposed system there are also the 50 and 
20 cent pieces made of silver, the 10 and 5 cent pieces made 
of nickel and the one cent, one-half cent and one-fifth cent 
pieces made of copper. Beginning with the half-cent copper 
piece, each coin is 10 times the value of the lower denomina- 
tion. Thus ten half-cent copper coins are five cents, and ten 
one-cent coins are ten cents. This decimal system seems suit- 
able. As the one-fifth-cent piece is too small and not economic, 
the recommendation is not to mint it. On this point Kem- 


merer says clearly: 


The Commission hopes that it will not be necessary for the 
Government to coin this 2-mill coin, and that, if it should be neces- 
sary, its introduction would be limited to the remoter sections of the 
country where the need for such a small coin is greatest, and that its 
coinage would be discontinued as soon as conditions would safely 


permit. 


From the above it is seen that according to Kemmerer’s 
report, except in the out of the way places where the 2-mill 
pieces will be minted and put in circulation, the 5-mill piece 
will be the smallest denomination. This is 1/200 of the prin- 
cipal unit. Judged by the present currency represented in the 
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copper unit, the standard is raised one-third. In recent years 
prices have gone up. The poor people have already found it 
difficult. Now if it should be proposed to raise the unit of 
currency and increase the burdens of the poor people, those 
who make the proposal certainly are guilty of not knowing 
conditions in China. 

In devising a monetary system, should the question of 
advantage be made the standard? It is a sympathetic move for 
the proposal to include the coppers now in circulation as tem- 
porary coins in the new system. But 200 of these will be 
equivalent to a sun. The difficulty will still be the same as 
using the half-cent coin only. This Commission is supposed to 
have made a study of the copper piece. According to their 
report, one dollar is equivalent to 236 coppers in Canton, 
298 in Shanghai, 315 in Nanking. If the gradual process of 
withdrawing the coppers from circulation is followed, it may 
even be possible to raise its value to 1/100 of one dollar, but 
the hardship is on the poor people. Even taking 200 as the 
equivalent of a dollar, it means over 20% increase in Canton 
and 150% in Nanking. Its disturbing influence on the market 
and harmful effect on the livelihood of the people cannot be 
over-estimated, and, as every place has its own rate of 
exchange, Canton may fix 230 to the dollar or Nanking 300. 
However, if the Government offices establish the currency at 
a uniform rate, then it will not be difficult to wipe out the 
differences in market price. When this unification is effected 
and the new coin is gradually put into circulation, the people 
will not feel its effect, and the change will be attended with 
success. 


CONCLUSIONS 


ALTHOUGH this is not the first time a gold-exchange 

standard has been proposed, the direct process and the 
introduction by gradual progression, both in geography and 
time, represent the original thinking of Mr. Kemmerer. For 
this China should be grateful to him, but to change the stand- 
ard now is untimely. it there is no way of regulating the silver 
market, the cheaper silver becomes the dearer gold will be, 
and under such circumstances the change to a gold standard 
offers very little hope. We should wait until silver recovers 
and the market is more stable; then there may be an opportu- 
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nity. The first question, then, is how can silver regain its for- 
mer value? There are two aspects which need consideration: 

(1) As regards conditions at home, fighting must stop and 
peace and order must be restored. When fighting is stopped, 
ammunition and military supply expenditures will be reduced, 
and when order and peace are restored the power of produc- 
tion and the amount of exports will be increased. When 
exports exceed imports the rate of foreign exchange will nat- 
urally improve. As to whether or not such artificial methods 
as taxing silver imports and limiting the import of goods will 
be effective, that will require separate consideration. 

(2) As regards relations abroad, we hope for interna- 
tional codperation to maintain the price of silver. Today India 
and China are the largest consumers of silver, especially India, 
whose people resort to hoarding. The largest producers of 
silver are the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Although 
the effect of the drop in silver on the producers and the con- 
sumers is not the same, they both have to suffer. The formula 
lies in coéperative effort so as to avoid an over-supply of 
silver and an injudicious hoarding of silver. This provides a 
fundamental way of solving the problem. By beginning with 
this course of action, it is hopeful that the time may come 


when China may safely change from a silver to a gold 
standard. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
THE INDIAN CONFERENCE 

[ae most momentus conference in British history has just 

ended—one big with destiny for mankind. It marks the 
end of an epoch. Opened dramatically but simply by the 
King on November 12, it was tactfully guided by the Prime 
Minister to a conclusion (January 19) successful beyond all 
expectation. Here were Rajput rulers of long and splendid 
fighting tradition acting the part of mediators, and at the 
same table the gentle and wise Servant of India, Srinivasa 
Sastri, calmly stating the adherence of Indian liberalism to 
the policy of immediate Dominionhood. Here were Moham- 
medan leaders, one of whom had been in prison for “passive 
resistance,” agreeing to work for a common Motherland with 
Hindus—on their own terms! And even though the Premier 
had to bid them “pray over” their differences, they got 
through without disrupting the conference. 

Their deliberations were private, but an eager press de- 
voted daily dispatches and leading articles to them, and ex- 
perts contributed to the weekly and monthly magazines. 

Before the Conference began Great Britain’s enormous 
interest in Indian affairs was evidenced by the fact that the 
two volumes of the Simon Commission Report* were both “best 
sellers”; large editions of 17,000 and 20,000 being immediately 
sold out. Britain had come at last to realize fully the bearings 
of Indian unrest: not only was there serious financial loss 
owing to the boycott of British goods, and an added burden 
in unemployment, but the national conscience was deeply 
stirred. Twelve years ago the British people had glowed with 
pride at the giving to India of the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms. The Secretary for State had declared as the policy of 
the Governments of Britain and of India “the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India as integral part of the British Empire. . . by suc- 

*For brief expositions see India and the Simon Report—A Talk, by Sir Jehn 
Simon, 56 pp., Coward-McCann, N. Y., 1930; and Two Broadcast Talks on India, by 
Sir John Simon, 35 pp., Faber & Faber, London, 1930. See also India and the Simon 


Report, by C. F. Andrews, 190 pp., George Allen & Unwin, London, 1930. 
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cessive stages.” This declaration was claimed by its author 
as “the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s 
chequered history,” and it was widely felt in Britain that this 
was real evidence of the spirit of a new liberalism, and of war 
pledges being more than scraps of paper. 

Before the war was actually ended steps were taken to 
carry out the reforms. The principle of dyarchy was adopted 
to give the provinces some measure of responsibility, and to 
put certain departments of government into the hands of In- 
dian ministers. By the end of 1919 the Government of India 
Bill had passed both houses of Parliament and received the 
assent of the King-Emperor. (1) The provisions of the Con- 
stitution included a Central Legislature consisting of the 
Governor General and two Chambers, each having an elected 
majority. The Governor General retained the power of over- 
riding their decisions in military matters. (2) Each province 
had a Legislative Council with 70% of its members elected 
by popular ballot, and the rest nominated by the Governor. 
(3) Defence of the Realm, Foreign Affairs, and some other 
matters were “reserved” for the Central Legislature, but 
within the Provincial Governments large and important 
affairs of government were handed over to Indian ministers, 
the reserved subjects being Law and Order, and Finance. 
(4) Mohammedans, Sikhs and Christians were given separate 
electorates as important minority groups. 

The much discussed question of the wisdom of dyarchy 
is still unsettled, and must so remain. It has had its day and 
ceased to be. Whatever its merits or defects it has served its 
purpose, has worked well in some provinces where it was loy- 
ally adhered to, and was accepted in any case only as a work- 
ing basis during a time of transition. 


HE Montagu-Chelmsford scheme called for a Statutory 

Commission at the end of ten years and on November 235, 
1927, the Simon Commission was appointed by the House of 
Commons and sailed for India early in 1928. The feeling 
throughout India was one of surprise‘and indignation not only 
that the Commission was a rather undistinguished one, but 
that it was entirely British. This led to its boycott in many 
cities, and it was only gradually that the patience and tact of 
Sir John Simon, who insisted upon conferences with Indians 
of all shades of opinion, made it possible for the Commission 
to function. 
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The attitude of India made it quite clear that she was in 
no mood for anything except partnership, and if the very full 
report is to be judged in the light of this sentiment, it can only 
be said to be strangely lacking. With all its judicial tone and 
its mass of accurate information, it speaks as if Dominion 
Status were a far-off goal, and its recommendations, while 
they contain sound and constructive thinking and were so 
hailed by Indian princes and some others in India, make no 
reference to the enormous significance of Mr. Gandhi’s lead- 
ership, nor even to the momentous declaration of Lord Irwin 
who announced on November 29, 1928, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government that they recognized that it was “im- 
plicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of the 
Indian Constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.” The Commission acknowl- 
edges the full implication of the Montagu declaration of 1917, 
and declares that the British people and Parliament have no 
thought of going back on it, but it speaks as if this were a 
matter of slow and gradual accomplishment. 

The general principles of the Commission, however, are 
of great value: the new constitution must be organic, ‘“con- 
taining within itself provision for its own development;” the 
ultimate settlement must be in terms of All India and the ulti- 
mate constitution must be federal: meantime, while progress 
is being made toward Swaraj, necessary safeguards must be 
provided such as the maintenance of the British army “for a 
long time to come.” 

The principle of dyarchy is to be abolished and the fran- 
chise is to be widened from 2.8 to 10% of the population; 
certain important minorities are still to be represented, and 
the depressed classes are to be given seats in the Provincial 
Chambers. There is to be a redistribution of Provincial areas, 
Sind being separated from Bombay, Orissa from Bihar, and 
Burma from British India. 

As to the central authority, there is to be a Federal Assem- 
bly, the two chambers of the central legislature remaining as 
at present and the Governor General appointing his executive 
councillors, of whom the Commander in Chief is no longer to 
be a member. 

The defence of India must be an Imperial responsibility 
and the burden no longer borne by India. 

With regard to the Indian states, the Commission recom- 
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mends the creation of a council of Greater India to deal with 
matters of “common concern.” 

Besides these recommendations of the Simon Commission 
there were other draft constitutions, such as Dr. Besant’s 
“Commonwealth of India Bill” and a Viceregal Dispatch for 
the consideration of the Round Table Conference. 


HEN this Conference met in the fall of 1930 it was im- 
mediately clear, as one of the princes said, that “Neither 
Britain nor India could afford to have it fail,” but that it 
could only succeed in producing certain compromises, and 
must then depend upon the success of the Labour Government 
in getting its resolutions accepted, and upon the Indian mem- 
bers and the Viceroy winning over the irreconcilables in 
India. It was peculiarly tragic that all the time it was in ses- 
sion reports of bitter hostility between government and people 
in India continued to come in, that many thousands of the 
Indian national leaders were in prison, and that evidence of 
police brutality and of mob violence was too well authenti- 
cated to be lightly set aside. Thus the atmosphere almost in- 
dispensable for the happy working of the Round Table Con- 
ference was largely lacking. The British Government ap- 
peared to be giving gifts with one hand and blows of the /athi 
with the other. Nevertheless, as the English liberal press in- 
sisted, there was now the supreme opportunity for a settle- 
ment; and the statement that Britain neither would nor could 
hold an unreconciled India was heard on many sides. Here 
was a note which was lacking in the Simon Commission 
Report; and Dominion Status in the immediate future became 
not only a possibility but the inevitable consequence of the 
march of events. For the underlying spiritual motive of all 
Indian unrest was now seen to be the demand for race equality, 
and Indian nationalism had gone far to make India a nation. 
The expression of a new-found unity came with dramatic 
power when the princes declared their determination to con- 
sider India first, and to throw in:their lot with the other 
Indians of the Conference. 

The opening of the Conference by the King in person and 
His Majesty’s sincere words together with the wide reticence 
of the Prime Minister had much to do with the atmosphere 
of resolute good will which animated the Conference in facing 
its enormous difficulties, and in seeking a solution of such 
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problems as the application of the federal principle to a union 
of British India and the Indian States, which number some 
600 and occupy one-third of the country. 


ver Indian princes are men of modern education and 

new outlook; they are in some cases aided by very able 
ministers and are anxious to modernize their states. They are 
agreed that they do not contemplate any subservience to an ex- 
tremist national government, that they are loyal to the King- 
Emperor but are unwilling to accept the Paramount Power as 
permanent. They must, therefore, come to terms with the 
Indian leaders of British India, and abandon the policy of 
aloofness by entering into an All-India Federation and claim- 
ing their share in central government. They were well rep- 
resented at the Round Table Conference by men like Bikaner 
and the Prime Minister of Mysore, a Mohammedan who 
works harmoniously with a Hindu prince of great liberality 
and enlightenment. ‘Those who represent the seventy mil- 
lion Mohammedans of India officially were also men of vis- 
ion, some of them representing the left wing, like Messrs. 
Mohamed Ali and Jinnah, and others of more conservative 
tendency. But they were determined not to be submerged 
by Hindu nationalists. Though less than a quarter of the 
population of India, they were the dominant power when the 
British occupation began. 

The constant friction between their people and the Hindus 
was in all minds.’ While the veteran Mohamed Ali declared 
that he was committed to complete independence and did not 
believe in Dominion Status, he declared also that the Hindu- 
Moslem problem was largely of British creation: “The mo- 
ment we decide not to be divided you will not be able to rule. 
The only quarrel between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
today is that the Mohammedan is afraid of Hindu dominance. 
I want to get rid of that fear.” He went on to declare that 
British domination in India was doomed, but hoped that Brit- 
ish friendship would endure. When the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans settled down to detailed discussion of represen- 
tation on the Councils the Round Table Conference came 
near to disruption, and even when the Prime Minister in- 
vited their representatives to spend the week-end with him 


*The Simon Commission points out that in the years 1923-7 about 450 deaths and 
5,000 other casualties occurred in communal riots. 
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at “Chequers” they could not agree. —The Mohammedan de- 
mand for a 40% representation seemed to the Hindus, who 
are more than three times their number, excessive, but the 
Mohammedans pointed out that in provinces like the Punjab 
and eastern Bengal they are greatly in the majority. They 
demand control of the Northwestern Frontier Province, 
which the Hindus see would give them virtual control of 
India. 


[zt is a triumph for the Labour Government as well as for 
Indian liberalism that Mr. MacDonald was able at the close 
‘of the Conference to announce that India was to have Do- 
minion Status immediately, and it is a gesture of good will 
that he has immediately ordered the release of Mr. Gandhi. 
Should this spirit prevail it is perhaps not too much to expect 
that the new Viceroy will be empowered to take further steps 
toward the meeting of Indian aspirations and the redistribu- 
tion of taxation. So long as the Salt Tax remains, Mr. 
Gandhi will continue his passive resistance campaign, insist- 
ing that British interests are still paramount; and nothing 
short of a self-denying ordinance of the Indian princes and 
the wealthy classes in India, whether British or Indian, can 
relieve the peasants, in their great poverty, of this added 
burden. If the samurai of Japan and the slave owners of 
Uganda have in the past risen to such heights it is not im- 
possible that Indian princes and British merchants should 
achieve it. 

Meantime there is much in the Aga Khan’s assurance that 
British and other foreign investments will be safe in friendly 
India; and Sir Arthur Salter, financial advisor to the League 
of Nations, is being sent by the British government to in- 
vestigate economic and financial problems. But there is still 
truth in Ramsay MacDonald’s dictum of long ago that the 
East India merchants played two roles: in that of ruler their 
interests were one with those of their subjects; in that of trader 
they conflicted. 

It is this which is at the bottom of Indian unrest, and 
India’s claim to be mistress in her own house is natural and 
inevitable. 

Many Englishmen accept the words of Sir Francis Young- 
husband who has lately echoed the sentiments of Macaulay, 
Munro and Edwardes in early Victorian days that it would 
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be a proud moment in British history when this ancient na- 
tion stood side by side with England in free partnership. May 
it be the beginning of a full and frank acceptance of partner- 
ship between East and West. There is no other solution of 
- our problems. 


NE other factor in the problem must be noticed. ‘The 
Women’s Movement in India holds the key of progress,” 
says the Simon Report, “and the results it may achieve are 
incalculably great.” Yet in 1921 less than 2% of India’s 
women could read and write, and the sorrows of Mother India 
have been vividly and often told—her child brides, her pa- 
thetic widows, the stunted lives of the Zenana. These women 
were ably represented at the Round Table Conference and 
thousands of others were busy at the time “picketing” for Mr. 
Gandhi, boycotting British goods and in many cases helping 
to run the business of a husband or father. If they will turn 
their new-found powers and newly gained votes toward con- 
structive reforms such as the Mahatma’s five-fold programme 
they may indeed achieve a social revolution second to none in 
history and affect the lives of their sisters throughout Asia. 
Noble in their devotion, they have shown a capacity to suf- 
fer and to serve which justifies the Commission’s startling 
statement. 

India is still a land of villages—half a million in num- 
ber; and in these an awakened womanhood can do even more 
than in the great cities which contain only a tithe of a vast 
population. In the conservatism and ignorance of these vil- 
lages lie barriers to progress which every District Officer 
knows, and in the task of educating the new India women 
may play as vital a role as they do in the United States of 
America. 

The tasks are indeed colossal and the problems complex, 
but a nation truly awake can accomplish miracles, and India 
has entered on a new era. If the Round Table Conference is 
the end of one epoch, it may well be the birth of another. 

—KENNETH SAUNDERS 


Epiror’s Note:—Following the conclusion of the Round Table Conference Mr. 
Gandhi was unconditionally released from prison and amnesty granted to other Indian 
political prisoners, members of the Indian Nationalist Congress. Continuance of the 
civil disobedience program was, however, announced by these leaders, and the ultimate 
effect of such a program on the Conference plans cannot be foretold, although con- 
ferences between Gandhi and the Viceroy in mid-February led to hope. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW STATUS FOR AMERICAN SAMOA 


The present session of the American Congress is consider- 
ing a set of resolutions submitted by the commission which 
last year made a study of American Samoa with a view to 
recommending a form of civil government for the Islands. 
The report of this commission was submitted by its chairman, 
Senator Hiram Bingham, to the President of the United States 
on January 6, 1931. It was subsequently approved by the Sen- 
ate and now awaits passage, with probable modification, by 
the House of Representatives. 

This commission of seven members, instructed by act of 
Congress of May, 1929, proceeded in September, 1930, to 
Samoa where their investigations of native affairs and of the 
existing Navy government were inaugurated. Concerning the 
scope of their inquiry the report reads: 


In addition to receiving the views of the former governors of 
Samoa, carefully matured and discussed among themselves, and the 
impartial and illuminating statements of the Bishop Museum eth- 
nologists regarding the Polynesian race in general and the people and 
chiefs of Samoa in particular, the contact made by the commission 
brought to it the opinions of all elements making up the community 
of American Samoa, the chiefs in particular, who are the natural 
leaders of the native people, holding the position of matai, the higher 
chiefs or alii and the talking chiefs, or tulafales, representatives of 
the commoners, the half bloods and the officials of the local govern- 
ment, both native and American. No one who expressed a desire to 
address the commission was denied. In this cross section of native 
opinions were heard the conservatives who desired no change in their 
government; others who, while expressing grateful appreciation of 
help and assistance given by the Navy administration, thought the 
time had come for the people to participate in the making of the laws 
for their governance and that the short term of office of the Navy 
governor (18 months) worked to the disadvantage of the people of 
Samoa; and the extreme progressives among the organization called 
the Mau, who urged a $10,000,000 trust fund be created for the 
benefit of Samoa and the confining to the naval station of the activi- 
ties of the Navy officers; and many who expressed modifications of 
the two positions last above stated. Great satisfaction was expressed 
over the fact of annexation to the United States by the recent act of 
Congress; sincere, and expressed with deep emotion, were the pleas 
that the inhabitants of American Samoa be given full recognition as 
citizens of the United States; these two matters were uppermost, 
none disagreeing therewith. Complaints against the Navy adminis- 
tration were few while appreciations thereof were many and grate- 
fully stated. Even the leader of the progressive organization, called 
the Mau, said in substance, “now that by annexation we are part of 
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the territory of the United States we have no complaint to make 
against the Navy.” 


The report, it should be mentioned, was a unanimous 
agreement among the seven commissioners, three of whom 
were Samoan chiefs. It consists, first, of a preliminary de- 
scription of the five islands of American Samoa, the inhabi- 
tants, geographical, industrial, social and other conditions of 
the population; following thereupon a brief survey of the 
Navy administration of American Samoa for the past thirty 
years which in general is characterized as “admirable and one 
sincerely purposed to protect the Samoans,” but which should 
nevertheless at this time be replaced by civil code and regula- 
tions, in the belief that the Samoans “are capable of accepting 
and should receive full American citizenship.” The purpose 
of the subsequent draft of regulations was described as that 
of giving to the Samoans “‘a bill of rights and a form of gov- 
ernment, flexible in nature, which will allow them to develop 
themselves, should they so choose, away from their present 
communal system of social organization and property into one 
more completely in tune with American civilization, and yet 
maintaining those native customs which they may wish to pre- 
serve.” 

The provisions of the detailed bill which accompanied the 
report may be summarized in their points of major interest as 
follows: 

American Samoa is to be given provincial and not terri- 
torial status, with a bill of rights as its direct guarantee of 
liberty rather than the constitution of the United States. The 
present form of government is to be altered in only two points, 
first by separating the executive, judicial and legislative 
powers, hitherto largely resident in the governor, and by re- 
placing the office of the secretary of native affairs with that 
of a chief justice independent of the governor, who shall have 
the responsibility, together with an attorney general, for all 
judicial duties. 

The bill would make American citizens of all who were 
inhabitants of American Samoa on February 20, 1929, the date 
Congress accepted the cession of the Islands. It is provided 
that there shall be no discrimination in the matter of citizen- 
ship and citizens’ rights on the ground of mixed blood. Own- 
ership of private land is to be confined to persons who are 
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citizens of American Samoa, and leaseholds for a term longer 
than twenty years are prohibited, this being an effort to guard 
against the alienation of land to the natives. The purpose of 
the various safeguards introduced in this bill is explained as 
being: 

That the scheme of government for American Samoa as above 
summarized is calculated to bring to its inhabitants all the changes 
that are presently desirable, at the same time permitting a continu- 
ation of the assistance of the Navy, to enable the inhabitants to make 
such progress in the art of self-government as they themselves desire, 
under a flexible system which can develop as the changes in thought 
come to them; and to build up the idea, which is not now clear in 
their minds, of an island government in which the ambition shall be 
to become self-sustaining with the expenditures kept within the 
islands’ income. 


The conviction as above stated is based partly on the fact 
that for the long period before this section of the Samoan 
Islands came into American possession “these people owed no 
allegiance to any foreign government. They were autonomous 
and for generations they have governed themselves.” 

Subsequent sections of the bill describe the functions of 
the fono, the native general assembly which is the legislative 
authority of American Samoa, and the relation of the governor 
thereto, as follows: The governor shall have the veto power 
on legislation and shall likewise be directed to submit matters 
for legislation to that body, including appropriation bills. The 
governor’s veto may be overridden by the fono, but appeal to 
the President of the United States is still within his preroga- 
tive. The governor is an appointee of the President, and it is 
recommended that he have no fixed term of office, this provi- 
sion being inserted “to the end that an incumbent who has be- 
come acquainted with the people and with their manners and 
methods of thought and life may remain with them as the head 
of the government and their leader and not be summarily 
removed simply because an arbitrary period of time has ex- 
pired.” The two new officials, attorney general and chief jus- 
tice, are likewise appointed by the President, the salaries of 
all three officials to be borne directly by the federal govern- 
ment. 


So far as taxation is concerned, the report points out that: 


The people of American Samoa are changing from the aboriginal 
system of social organization and property in which ownership was 
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communal. These changes began a generation ago and are the inevi- 
table result of contact with the so-called western civilization. They 
cannot be stopped or obliterated. 


Therefore, a transition to the system of taxation based on 
property is anticipated, although the present poll tax has not 
been directly altered. The people under the new regulations 
will be relieved of all taxation for the benefit of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and funds raised shall be for pur- 
poses of local government. So far as the application of the 
American tariff law to American Samoa is concerned, the 


report states: 


That, due to the necessity of maintaining the revenues of the 
government of American Samoa, the customs duties collectible at 
Pago Pago should not be lowered or abolished. This requires provi- 
sion in the Act making it definite that the tariff laws of the United 
States do not apply in American Samoa. This provision is also needed 
to maintain the integrity of the Berlin treaty of 1899, which guar- 
anteed as to all the islands of Samoa the open door of trade to the 
signatories, the United States, Germany, and Great Britain. It is 
also necessary for the good of the people of American Samoa that the 
markets of the mainland be available to them for the products of 
American Samoa. This is provided in the Act and in such manner as 
not to permit imports into the United States from American Samoa 
of merchandise and articles not the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of American Samoa. 


It is proposed that the immigration laws of the United 
States shall be made inapplicable to American Samoa, leaving 
this important matter to the decision of the Samoan people 
themselves. The nearness of Western or British Samoa, a 
closely related people, and the desirability of simplicity in the 
intercourse between the two sections is given as the reason for 
this recommendation. 

Amongst the recommendations for appropriations included 
in this report is that for authorization of a $210,000 expendi- 
tuge for wharves and harbor accommodations, regarded as 
vital to the growth of commerce and communication. In this 
connection it was stated that with but two exceptions Congress 
had in thirty years made no direct appropriation for the 
benefit of the Samoans. 

The report was signed by its seven members, Hiram Bing- 
ham, Joe T. Robinson, Carroll L. Beedy, Guinn Williams, 
Mauga, Tufele and Magalei. 
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THE JAPAN DIET 


The January and February sessions of the Japanese Diet 
have been marked by stormy sittings, bitter partisan disputes 
and heavy attack upon the government and its ministers. Op- 
position to the London Naval Treaty was one of the first 
grounds for attack upon acting-Premier Shidehara when he 
referred to the government's ratificatiton of that treaty in his 
opening speech at the convening of the Diet, January 22. His 
appearance in the dual capacity of Foreign Minister and act- 
ing-Premier in place of Hamaguchi who was not yet recovered 
from the attempt upon his life was also the occasion for bitter 
partisan attack. Shouts of “Traitor!” and stormy scenes greeted 
him on several subsequent occasiens in the parliament cham- 
bers. A “week-kneed” China policy and failure to conclude 
the outstanding Russo-Japanese complication over the Vladi- 
vostok branch of the Bank of Chosen were two of the accusa- 
tions against the Foreign Minister. Efforts on the part of the 
Seiyukai, or opposition party, to force a non-confidence vote 
against the government were, however, futile. 

A substantial part of the criticism against the government 
was also directed against Finance Minister Inouye and his 
gold policy. The Lower House has several times been in an 
uproar over the nation’s economic situation, and meetings of 
the House budget committee have been attended by physical 
violence and near riots. So exercised have proletarian mem- 
bers of parliament become over the feud between the two 
major parties, Government and Opposition, that on February 
10 they prepared a statement of reproach and called for the 
dissolution of the Diet. Later sessions have been apparently 
calmer in tone, but there were indications that the government 
was in a critical position unless Premier Hamaguchi could 
find himself sufficiently recovered to come before parliament 
and defend his policies on the occasion of that body’s con- 
sideration of the government’s budget measure early in 


March. . 
Foop RELIEF IN THE U. S. A. 


On February 14 the United States Congress passed the 
much debated food relief bill in a compromise form which 
ostensibly, but not actually, eliminated the food relief aspect. 
It was signed on that same day by President Hoover, whose 
opposition to food relief as such had long prevented the bill’s 
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passage. The measure appropriates $20,000,000 as “drought 
relief,’ providing loans to farmers in those areas which have 
been stricken by a year and a half of deadly drought. This 
appropriation is in addition to the $45,000,000 appropriated 
a month ago for rural rehabilitation, the loans being intended 
for the purchase of seed, live stock feed and fertilizer, and it 
is understood that loans out of the new appropriation may be 
used by the drought-impoverished farmers to purchase food 
and clothing. 

A measure appropriating $25,000,000 toward the Red 
Cross unemployment relief fund had been passed by the 
Senate on January 19, following failure to include money for 
food relief in the $45,000,000 rural appropriation. Because 
of administration opposition to direct food relief the measure 
was defeated in the House on January 30, after long con- 
sideration in committee, in the course of which supporting 
evidence of dire and widespread distress was brought in. The 
proponents of relief in both House and Senate threatened 
drastic curtailment of other important pending legislation 
unless some adequate relief measure were passed, and as a 
result a compromise was effected between administration and 
opposition forces limiting the appropriation to $20,000,000 
and tagging it for direct loans to farmers rather than for dis- 
pensation through the Red Cross. Still further color was 
lent to the dramatic struggle over this relief measure in 
Congress, and to the impassioned speeches and denunciations 
of the senators and representatives on the need of aid, by a 
series of demonstrations and minor riots by hungry farmers 
and unemployed crowds in several cities during February. 

With the great pressure of business in the last days of the 
7\st Congress it is expected that many important measures, 
such as immigration suspension, Philippines independence, 
the Samoan organic act, etc., will go over until the 72nd 
Congress with its new personnel. 
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Paragraphs 


RMS reduction will be discussed by the nations of the 

world in a conference called by the Council of the League 
of Nations for February, 1932. Geneva will be the setting for 
this long-awaited event, in preparation for which a prelimi- 
nary disarmament commission has held two long and arduous 
sessions on draft agenda. 


EMIGRATION from Japan to Brazil has been practically 

annulled for the year 1931, due to an emergency unemploy- 
ment measure of the Brazilian Government prohibiting the 
entry of all alien steerage passengers into the country for that 
period. It is understood that the families of Japanese farmers 
already in the land will not, however, be excluded. 


IR FRANCIS LINDLEY has been named British Am- 
bassador to Japan to succeed Sir John Tilley, retired. 


ORD PONSONBY has been named to succeed Governor 
General Willingdon of Canada, following the latter’s 
appointment to the post of Viceroy of India. Lord Ponsonby 
has had a distinguished career in Parliament and in the Euro- 
pean war, and is well-known as a mines and railway magnate. 


REVISION of Canada’s immigration law as it affects 
Orientals has been strongly recommended by the Canadian 
Economic Mission recently returned from a tour of Japan and 
China. This is one of several similar recommendations for the 
strengthening of economic ties between Canada and the Ori- 
ent, others being the stationing of additional trade agents in 
the Far East and the reduction of trans-Pacific cable rates. 


HE Chinese Government has invited Sir Arthur Salter, 
economic expert and head of the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations, to come to China to advise and assist in 
the problem of economic reconstruction. Sir Arthur is 
scheduled to visit India early this year for economic consul- 
tation, and it is expected that he will proceed thence to China. 
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HARLES R. CRANE, American capitalist and former 

Minister to Peking, has been named honorary advisor to 
the Chinese Government at Nanking in foreign relations. Mr. 
Crane recently returned to America from an extended tour in 
China proper and Manchuria. 


EW ZEALAND papers comment with interest, as an 
honor to the Dominion and the Maori race, upon an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Dr. Peter H. Buck (Te 
Rangi Hiroa) to the post of lecturer on anthropology for post- 
graduate students at Yale University. Dr. Buck, a member of 
the Board of Maori Ethnological Research in New Zealand, 
is now ethnologist with the Bishop Museum at Honolulu. He 
has held government posts in New Zealand as Minister repre- 
senting the Maori race and as Director of Maori Hygiene, and 
was medical officer with the Maori Overseas Battalion during 
the World War. 


fp ARLY February witnessed a dreadful catastrephe in New 

Zealand, where a section of the North Island’s eastern 
coast, a hundred miles in extent from mountains to sea, was 
devastated by severe earth temblors lasting over several days. 
The large and prosperous port city of Napier was the center 
of the disaster and it was here that the heaviest human casual- 
ties, physical destruction and economic loss were experienced. 


MANCHURIAN railway and through-freight problems 

were discussed at a triple conference of Chinese, Russian 
and Japanese railway heads in Tokyo, January 19 to 31 last. 
Twenty-two Chinese and Soviet delegates, joint officials of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, met with Japanese officials of the 
South Manchuria Railway and government bureaus to reach 
an understanding on freight traffic. The Nippon Dempo re- 
port of its unsatisfactory conclusion placed the blame upon the 
refusal of the Russian delegates to compromise on their 
original proposals. It is understood that this failure to agree 
upon any readjustment of freight rates will necessitate another 
conference some time in the undesignated future. 
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UNITED STATES Ambassador to Japan, W. Cameron 

Forbes, spent several weeks in the Philippines in Febru- 
ary as the guest of Governor General Davis, his visit causing 
some speculation in Oriental newspapers as to its purposes, 
which were described as purely for pleasure. 


“L ENTRAIDE UNIVERSITAIRE,” which in 1929 or- 

ganized a conference between students of India and 
Europe in Dresden, has decided to repeat the successful ex- 
perience of that conference and is calling a 1931 conference 
at Paques to examine into the situation of Chinese students in 
Europe and their relations with European students, and to 
hear a series of reports on contemporary tendencies in Chinese 
education, according to the Chronique section of Codperation 
Intellectuelle. 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is now offering two courses 

in Japanese language, life and customs. The Japan Society 
Bulletin, published in Seattle, comments with satisfaction on 
the example of the University of Washington on the Pacific 
coast, which is now being followed by the eminent Eastern 
university. 


Wack reduction as a national emergency measure to com- 

bat the economic depression was resorted to in Australia 
in late January when the full arbitration court sitting at Mel- 
bourne ordered a reduction of ten per cent in basic wages for 
the year beginning with February 2. The order affects the 
Australian Workers’ Union (with the exception of the re- 
cently Rk cot ta the railway services in Victoria, 
South Austr and Tasmania, the Merchant Service Guild 
and many other classes of workers, including clerks and en- 
gineers. The Commonwealth statistician announced that this 
wage cut is only the first step toward a contemplated national 
reduction of 30,000,000 pounds in salary costs. 


RUSSIAN lumber and pulpwood have been barred from 

entry in the markets of the United States, according to a 
finding of the Treasury Department handed down on Febru- 
ary 10. This followed a controversy late last year over the 
import of Soviet lumber products said to be produced by 
convict labor. 
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ANEW warning reminder from China to the foreign 
Powers on the extraterritorial issue was delivered Febru- 
ary 12 by Foreign Minister Wang in the course of a dinner to 
newspapermen. Dr. Wang, in reviewing the progress of extra- 
territoriality negotiations, expressed the hope that China 
would not be forced to attain her objective by other than 
friendly means, but pointed to the length of time which has 
elapsed since the issuance of the first government mandate on 
abolition, December 28, 1929. 


‘THe introduction of universal compulsory education in 

Russia this past Autumn has been the subject of much atten- 
tion from newspaper correspondents writing from the USSR. 
The significance of a measure making knowledge a require- 
ment among masses long forbidden that luxury, has been 
freely commented upon. The present measure includes only 
children between the ages of 7 and 10, but is to be extended 
year by year. At present the demands for education exceed 
the facilities for giving it, even though 24,000 new schools 
have been opened and teachers are being trained as rapidly 
as possible. While this shortage of facilities exists preferences 
are being given to the children of workers and peasants and 
those of former wealthy parents are obliged to wait. Discus- 
sing the primary education plan in the USSR, Walter Dur- 
anty in the New York Times characterizes it as being designed 
“to make free and self-respecting citizens of a nation of former 
slaves.” 


“THE highest governmental body in Soviet Russia, known as 

the All-Union Congress of Soviets, began a ten-day session 
in Moscow on February 23, summoned by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. Delegates to this Congress come up from the 
local and provincial congresses which have been meeting dur- 
ing the winter. This Congress chooses the next Central 
Executive Committee (which acts as the governing body for 
the subsequent period) and outlines government policy in a 
series of resolutions. 
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EDITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PAciFIC AFFAIRS. 


WHITE AUSTRALIA 
From the Sydney Herald, January 20, 1931 


Believers in the “white Australia” policy are not afraid to have that policy 
challenged and discussed. They are well aware that very few people outside 
this country have any real understanding of the principle involved, or any 
sympathy with it. All the more, then, is investigation to be welcomed. The 
new Consul-General for China, Professor Kwei Chih, has brought up the 
subject on the first moment of his arrival here, stating nothing new, for 
nothing new is to be said. He laid it down as “the definite view of enlight- 
ened Chinese people that soon Australia must open up its empty spaces in the 
north to a regulated scheme of Chinese and general Eastern immigration.” 
And he went on to develop the hint given in the comprehensive word ‘‘East- 
ern” by claiming the endorsement of Japanese opinion. In this, however, he 
was practically disowned by the Japanese Consul-General, who emphatically 
declares: “Japan is not looking to other countries as an outlet for her popula- 
tion, and will not send her nationals to countries where they are not wel- 
comed.” Professor Kwei Chih has, therefore, definitely failed in his initial 
attempt to speak as the champion of a closely united East. While as for 
speaking on behalf of united China, that pretension is scarcely one whit more 
convincing. The best the Professor himself could make of it in his published 
interview was that “in June a conference would be held between the opposing 
political parties’”—a rather mild term for active belligerents—‘‘and there was 
no doubt that public opinion would cause the establishment of a united gov- 
ernment for the whole republic.” Not a very clear prospect, even in five or 
six months time. And how often has it all been heard before! Mere words 
do not make nations, in China any more than in India. 

The Eastern races have no real case against Australia. This “empty 
country” remained empty and neglected at their threshold for centuries, and 
has only been developed by Anglo-Saxon initiative. Resentment against exclu- 
sion from it is confined to that infinitesimal class, the educated intelligensia, to 
which Professor Kwei Chih himself belongs. That class no more represents 
its masses than the courtiers of the Czar represented the millions of the 
peasantry; and the members of it, who are quite as conscious of their own 
social standing as any white man can be, are thoroughly well informed 
of the two great reasons which give the “white Australia” policy its justifica- 
tion. Those reasons are race purity and economic standards. Thoughtful 
Easterners profess to have no more desire than we British have to see, any- 
where in the world, a population of mixed and intermixed origin; and they 
must know that this is what inevitably would follow on any opening of the 
gate, let pedants talk as they may about “regulated schemes” or “protective 
legislation.” No racial influx, once begun, can be checked by imaginary 
boundaries. It is like the letting out of water. As regards the economic 
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factor, equally important, the common instinct of self-preservation is with us 
in declining to admit those whose way of living is bound to undermine 
our own. 

There remains, however, the moral for ourselves. Is it one of entire 
complacency? Far from it. It is all very well to state our prior claim, but 
the case is of a kind which needs to be made good by actions. The world, in 
many quarters overpeopled, pays heed less and less to argument and theory ; 
it may some day refuse to take count of them at all. Effective and efficient 
occupation is the one way of impressing it. The late Lord Birkenhead said 
that the world would always hold “glittering prizes for those with sharp 
swords.” And of glittering prizes, in the eyes of hungry races, empty lands 
have always come first. Any who seek an alternative for this in the League 
of Nations, which some seem to regard as a comfortable arrangement for 
maintaining the “status quo,” somewhat after the aim of the Holy Alliance, 
should realise that the League itself might be made the handiest of instru- 
ments for the testing of our title. The British race was late in reaching this 
country, and does not yet, in the large sense, “possess” it. All our recent 
legislation has tended to make true possession more difficult. Laws, urban in 
conception and design, have added their weight to that social drift which is 
swelling the cities and emptying the countryside. How long is this to con- 
tinue? It may be for our own ultimate good that such a system has begun to 
prove unworkable. That is one warning. Criticism from without is another. 


Shall we be deaf to both? 


RACIAL PREJUDICE 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 9, 1931 


Unreasoning dislike of the foreigner is one of the oldest and most evil 
of the forces that have animated mankind. ‘That he has the same senses, 
affections, passions as ourselves, that he is hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
avail little or nothing against racial prejudice. Does it tend, as we should 
hope, to diminish in these days, when the interdependence of the nations is 
more clearly understood and the means of communication steadily improve? 
An extremely interesting inquiry lately held by two members of the staff of 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations Union and described in a lecture by Dr. G. H. Green, 
gives little comfort. Some 4,000 school-children between the ages of seven 
and seventeen, of widely differing circumstances, were set questions capable 
of answers that would or would not show racial prejudice, and to the melan- 
choly proportion of nearly 100 per cent their answers showed unmistakable 
bias. When asked to justify their views most of them pleaded books they 
had read, but some based themselves on home talk, the newspaper, the school 
lesson, or the kinema. In the case of the last named the unlimited demand 
for villains and the prevalent Hollywood choice of the Chinese or the “dago”’ 
for the part has proved a singularly powerful agent in drawing up an indict- 
ment against the whole peoples. The step from schoolboy to citizen is 
nowadays a short one, and it is disquieting to envisage as does this inquiry 
the international attitude with which the young voter faces his responsibilities. 
Dr. Green believes that much more might be done in education to acquaint 
the child both with the contributions they make to his wellbeing, and thus 
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accustom him at an early age to the ideas of world unity and world 
citizenship. 
WILL ROGERS SAYS 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, December 31, 1930 


Well, the old year is leaving us flat, plenty flat. But in reality it’s been 
our most beneficial year. It’s took some of the conceit out of us. We had 
enjoyed special blessings over other nations. And we couldn’t see why the; 
shouldn’t be permanent. 

We was a mighty cocky Nation, we originated mass production, and 
mass produced everybody out of a job with our labor-saving machinery. It 
saved labor, the very thing we are now appropriating money to get a job 
for. They forgot that machinery don’t eat, rent houses, or buy clothes. 

We had begun to believe that the height of civilization was a good road, 
bathtub, radio and automobile. I don’t think Hoover, the Republican, or 
even Russia is responsible for this. I think the Lord just looked us over, and 
decided to set us back where we belonged. 


OUR ISSUES WITH NEIGHBOURS 
From the Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), December 20, 1930 


Japan’s fundamental diplomatic policy is that of international codperation. 
That is why we lay so much emphasis on the League of Nations in spite of 
the great distance between Tokyo and Geneva. ‘That is why the Foreign 
Office attaches great importance to our representations at London and Wash- 
ington. The world must give full credit to our Kasumigaseki that it is more 
than fulfilling its responsibility required of the third great Power. 

Thanks to the constant stand taken by our diplomatic officials, there are 
no pressing problems of the world magnitude confronting the Tokyo govern- 
ment today. Our immigration question with the United States is still pend- 
ing and our competition with England in Indian and Chinese markets may 
require some attention, but we are confident that neither of these issues are 
big enough to endanger our established friendship with the two nations. 

Viewing our position from the international standpoint, if there are any 
problems for the Foreign Office, they are with China and Soviet Russia. 

On top of the fishery dispute with Russia, we now learn that the Moscow 
authorities have forcefully closed the Vladivostok branch of the Bank of 
Chosen. One report even says that the branch manager was arrested. As 
the Bank of Chosen was doing business in the Soviet territory under the pro- 
tection of the Russo-Japanese treaty rights, we must consider the latest de- 
velopment as serious even if we do not desire to be alarmists. It must also 
be noted that the Vladivostok branch was an important cog in the develop- 
ment of the Russo-Japanese trade. 

Our pending problems with China are too well known to be pointed out 
here. We are glad to note that the Chinese Minister in Tokyo has seen the 
need of calling on our Foreign Minister to assure that the anti-Japanese policy 
reported to have been framed in Nanking is baseless. One dispatch from 
Shanghai says Nanking is even sending a special envoy to Tokyo to clear 
away the misunderstanding. 

We say again: If we have any diplomatic problems, they are with our 
neighbours. Moscow, Nanking, and Tokyo owe it to the world to keep the 
Far Eastern atmosphere amicable. 
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CANADA AND RUSSIA 


From the Ottawa Citizen, January 27, 1931 


Russia comes more and more into the realm of practical discussion in the 
everyday lives of Western peoples. Not a day goes by without some public 
pronouncement upon Soviet developments by some eminent person or other. 
And daily these pronouncements exhibit a growing apprehension—and an in- 
creasing flavor of realistic thinking. 

Much discussion of Russia is still colored with moral indignation. Men 
denounce Russia for its political system, its police methods, its anti-Christian 
doctrines. Some of this indignation may be justified. Some of it smacks of 
a “holier than thou” attitude. But justified or not, indignation is utterly 
futile to stay the march of events in Russia. Those events loom with greater 
significance on the world horizon with each passing day. It is time they were 
faced impartially. The church-going habits of the Russians is beside the 
point. Trade is the basic factor of the situation and, unfortunately, trade 
and morals do not mix. 

One of the latest pronouncements by a leader of opinion was that by 
Jerome Greene, chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations, who arrived 
in Toronto Sunday to attend the Canadian Institute of Foreign Relations. 
What he said was dispassionate and to the point. It was to the effect that 
despite opinions of the methods and manners of the Russians, the Soviet Five- 
year Plan was going ahead. All it means cannot be disregarded nor ignored. 
The plan is being felt more and more in the world, and it means much in 
future world relations. 

That it seems to us, is the situation in a nutshell. It is primarily, as sug- 
gested, a question of world trade. What are the other nations doing about 
it? They are going after trade with Russia, and leaving the chasing of 
nightmares to others. British exports to Russia during the last two years 
have increased more than her exports to Canada from 1913 to 1929. Ger- 
many’s and the United States’ exports to Russia have gone up enormously. 
Canada’s, small as they were, are now even smaller. Here are the com- 
parative figures of Russian imports: 


Imports from 1928-1929 1929-1930 
TE eee $78,603,000 $144,005,000 
Germany 96,871,000 120,475,000 
Great Britain 22,789,000 82,240,000 

3,039,000 2,450,000 


Our manufacturers seem to be hanging back. A number of them prefer 
to talk of “forced labor” and ask for still higher tariffs, their attitude ap- 
parently being that they prefer to rely on the domestic market exclusively, 
since they have been promised it. This trend is backwards; it is towards the 
former era of self-contained exchange within our own borders. The old 
urge to keep Canada among the foremost trading nations of the world seems 
to have slackened. 

This is bad. It means recession, lower business level. But there is no 
reason in the world why Canada should not be in the forefront in the Russian 
market. If the Five-year Plan succeeds, Canada, indeed, under present trade 
policies, might just as well resign herself to a back seat dmong the commercial 
nations of the world. 
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THE SAMOAN SERVICE 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, January 13, 1931 

The position of Secretary of Native Affairs in Samoa has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. McBride, an official of the Lands Department, in 
which he has had nineteen years’ service. The fact that during his service he 
has qualified as a solicitor indicates that he possesses mental vigour and 
initiative, both of which qualities should help him in his task. Doubtless by 
ordinary standards an excellent man has been secured, but as the Herald 
pointed out when applications were called, the office is one which should not 
be filled by ordinary standards of the New Zealand public service, particularly 
at a time when part of the Samoan people are antagonistic toward the New 
Zealand Administration. As has been completely proved, this antagonism 
is the fruit of irresponsible propaganda, but the fact remains that it exists 
and its existence makes doubly important the position of the officer who deals 
directly with the natives. Yet it has been filled by an officer of the New 
Zealand Lands Department who has had no experience whatever in ruling 
native peoples. It would seem that the Government has agreed to the 
Samoan service being completely affiliated with that of New Zealand, and 
that the choice of officers will depend upon those of the New Zealand public 
service who apply for an advertised vacancy. This is entirely wrong in 
principle. The New Zealand civil servant has no training for what is a 
specialist task. As a rule his term in Samoa is so short that he does not at- 
tempt to learn the language. Particularly among the junior officials a Samoan 
“trick of duty” is regarded more as a happy break from routine life than 
anything else. When the vacancy was advertised the Herald suggested that 
the best procedure would be to secure a man with Colonial Office training. 
It would have been unlikely, of course, that one with a knowledge of the 


language would have been available, but the first thing a Colonial Office 
official must do is to learn the language of the country to which he is ap- 
pointed. Apart from such rules which speedily make men of this service 
valuable, there is the groundwork of training for a life’s work among native 
peoples which often has a high degree of idealism. It is the secret of Britain’s 


success in ruling native peoples. Further, in this particular case, a Colonial 
Office official would have taken with him a prestige to which the Samoans 
are quick to respond. In the secretaryship Mr. McBride will have a severe 
handicap not only because of inexperience but because he is another New 
Zealander, and it is most unfortunate that the Government has submitted to 
what appears to be a public service rule. 
‘‘SPLASHES’’ 
From the Osaka Mainichi 

To maintain a well-balanced navy, we must continue to have an un- 

balanced pocketbook. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT IN CHINA 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, January 2, 1931 

One of the most important obstacles to political reconstruction in China 
may be removed through the action of the fourth plenary conference of the 
Nationalist Party, or Kuomintang. It has taken steps to end the ‘“dictator- 
ships” which groups of local party leaders have assumed over government 
affairs in the provinces. 
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Under the Chinese system of government the party is all powerful. All 
authority is derived from committees appointed by the plenary congress of 
the Kuomintang. As in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, and once again in 
Turkey, the supreme party in China brooks no opposition. 

The result has been that provincial chieftains of the party enjoy con- 
siderable local prestige. They approach a new form of aristocracy. If they 
were merely developing a new class consciousness, it might have had little 
relation to China’s political future, but it has gone further. Local repre- 
sentatives of the Kuomintang have attempted to run the local government 
over the head of the constituted authorities. 

Many have been the complaints of interference by the Tang Pu or branch 
councils of the Kuomintang, not least from Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 
who naturally would not tolerate such tactics in his own domain of Man- 
churia. In response, the Kuomintang in conference has now declared: 

“The function of the lower party organs is to assist the central Kuomin- 
tang. Suggestions relating to civil affairs will only be made by the central 
Kuomintang to the central government, and only the latter is empowered to 
execute civil matters.” 

This resolution may be expected to curb the extra-governmental functions 
of the branch councils in the provinces. But of more significance is the hope 
that it affords a common-sense approach to the whole position of party gov- 
ernment in China. In halting the more extreme manifestations of party or 
shadow government, it seems to foretell removal of the vestiges of a Russian- 
ized constitution which still clog the machinery of government in China. 

The test of this reform, as of many things Chinese, lies in the application 
rather than in the edict. It is one thing to issue party manifestoes. It is 
another to put them into practice. But the Kuomintang represents by far the 
strongest element in the effort to bring order out of chaos in China’s internal 
affairs. Its ability to maintain discipline within its own ranks holds the key 
to its successful rehabilitation of the governmental structure. 

Further strength may be given to the Kuomintang’s resolve by the People’s 
Conference which is to be held in May. Its function will be to consider ways 
and means of making more flexible the “period of tutelage” on which the 
Kuomintang has embarked in the hope of ultimately preparing China for 
democratic government. 

Meanwhile the outlook for the improvement of general conditions in 
China is brighter than for many months. The country’s two most powerful 
leaders, President Chiang Kai-shek and Marshal Chang, are mutually pledged 
to the cause of peace and reconstruction. The attendance of the Manchurian 
war lord at the Nanking meeting of the party was indicative of the progress 
toward coéperation within official ranks. The Communist peril, it is true, is 
still serious in the Yangtse Valley provinces, but with the reéstablishment of 
peaceful conditions it is believed that many peasants who have been driven 
into the ranks of the Communists by the unsettled situation of the last few 
years will return to their former occupations, and that the movement will 
thus lose its force. 

Among the various factors, however, none appears more dangerous than 
the efforts of local party groups to build up a strong oligarchy. The fact that 
the central government has taken steps to curb this growth not only strength- 
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ens the movement toward centralized control but is in direct keeping with the 
definite tenets of the Nationalist Government which anticipate the ultimate 
establishment of a democratic administration. 

The immediate problem is the proper control of authority within the 
ranks of the ruling party itself. Only upon such a foundation can the nation 
hope to cope with the other problems such as Communism and the need {or 
building a new economic order. 


ILLITERATE FOREIGNERS 

From the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 17, 1931 

With the abolition of exterritoriality just around the corner, the time has 
arrived for every foreigner who resides in China and derives his livelihood 
from this country, to learn something about the Chinese language! A few 
weeks ago the British Consul-General in Shanghai, H. F. Brenan, in the 
course of an address delivered at a reception to members of the British Eco- 
nomic Mission, suggested that persons who reside in China and earn a living 
by selling things to the Chinese people, should know something about the 
Chinese language. He also suggested, rather timorously, we thought, that 
it might be a good idea if merchants wrote their contracts in the Chinese as 
well as the English language. Some die-hard wrote a letter to one of the 
local British newspapers ridiculing the British Consul-General for his sug- 
gestion, but despite that we still believe that Mr. Brenan was right—in fact 
we are so sure that he was right and that we are also right on this point that 
The Review is starting in this week’s issue the first lesson in written and 
spoken Chinese. One of these lessons will appear in each week’s issue of 
this paper during the coming year, the number of lessons in contemplation 
being fifty. Since readers of The Review (we like to think this) are persons 
of more than average intelligence, there is a sincere hope that this new de- 
partment will be welcomed and that some little good will be accomplished in 
the breaking down of illiteracy among foreigners. Since the Chinese Govern- 
ment as well as a number of civilian organizations have been working for 
long to reduce illiteracy among the Chinese people, we think it no more than 
right that some effort should also be directed to reduce illiteracy among for- 
eigners, that is, illiteracy in respect to the Chinese language. 


RETROGRESSIVE 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 29, 1931 


The findings of the League of Nations commission of inquiry into opium 
smoking in the Far East are exactly what has been dreaded by those conversant 
with the opium problem. According to press dispatches from Geneva, the 
commission’s report took the view that the illicit traffic in opium prevented a 
complete suppression of opium smoking in the Powers’ Far Eastern colonies, 
which is but a stock argument of those Powers financially interested in an 
indefinite continuation of their opium business. It is many decades since the 
moral character of the opium monopolies was called in question. Founded as 
it is upon human misery, the vast opium revenue collected by the colonial 
Powers has always been revolting to the better mind of the world. Chiefly due 
to the effort of the United States, the matter was made an international 
problem at The Hague Opium Conference of 1912, and in the Convention it 
adopted an article was introduced which provided for the effective suppression 
of the internal trade in and the consumption of opium. 
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But The Hague Opium Convention was no sooner made than forgotten. 
At the Geneva Conference of 1924 the various financially interested Powers 
adroitly circumvented a definite commitment by making the suppression of 
opium smoking contingent upon conditions in the opium-producing countries. 
It was declared that they would undertake to put an end to their legalized 
trafic in smoking opium when the contraband trade ceased to be a “‘serious 
obstacle” in their path. Ever since the obligation to suppress smoking has been 
evaded by the colonial Powers through the convenient expedient of “passing 
the buck” to the producing countries, and particularly to China. The bugbear 
of smuggling has been vociferously invoked to shield the reluctance to give up 
a profitable source of revenue. The report submitted by the commission of 
inquiry indicates its failure to see beyond the excuse pleaded by the colonial 
Powers, and certainly the report was most regretted in this country. The 
smokers in the Powers’ Far Eastern colonies are almost exclusively Chinese 
immigrant laborers. It is estimated that there are approximately 400,000 
Chinese smokers in British Malaya, and perhaps as many of them scattered 
among the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, Japanese Formosa, Portu- 
guese Macao, and other places. It is the welfare of these people that the 
colonial Powers have sacrificed for the sake of revenue. By adopting the 
commission of inquiry’s report the Council of the League of Nations has 
given China a bitter disappointment and has set the clock backward in the 
history of opium suppression. 


THE INDIA DEBATE 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, January 30, 1931 


There was a debate in the House of Commons on Monday on the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. MacDonald stated his case—the inevitability of con- 
stitutional advance in India; the emergence of federalism as a practical and 
immediate possibility, making responsibility at the centre entirely feasible; the 
need for safeguards, especially in regard to finance and minorities; and for the 
Viceroy’s having extraordinary powers to deal with a breakdown of govern- 
ment. He was unable to give precise particulars as to the manner in which 
the work of the Round Table Conference is to be continued, but mentioned 
that he had already been in consultation with the Viceroy-elect, and hoped 
to devise a procedure that would meet with the approval of both the Opposi- 
tion parties. “A general survey has been made,” he said, “‘and lines laid down 
for filling in details. So I ask the House to agree to the Government’s pursu- 
ing the problem in detail in consultation with representative Indians and con- 
stitutional experts.” The alternative to this is repression and not, as Mr. 
MacDonald pointed out, repression of this or that section of the population, 
of this or that political organization, but of the whole Indian people, including 
women and children. A letter from Mr. H. N. Brailsford that we publish 
today gives some idea of the kind of beastliness that repression in India in- 
volves. Whenever a Government exists remote from the will of most of the 
people governed, however illiterate or religiously divided they may be, fanat- 
icism will at last give them a peculiar strength, and the servants of the 
Government will tend to meet that fanaticism with mere force that easily 
degenerates into mere brutality. 

Fortunately, however, the members of all parties are ready to give Mr. 
MacDonald the mandate he wants. This was apparent from the attitude of 
the Conservative and Liberal delegations at the Conference; and it was con- 
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firmed by the speeches in the debate. Sir John Simon generously recognized 
the achievements of the Conference, and the fact that he drew attention to 
the complexity of the problem in hand, to the vast amount of work still 
remaining to be done, in no way detracted from, rather added to, the force 
of his final sentiment: “It is only by standing firmly by the declaration of the 
Prime Minister that we can ever hope to make the contribution which we 
ought to make and must make toward Indian progress and Indian peace.” 
Mr. Churchill is not the man to disappoint when something is expected of 
him and his contribution to the debate was entirely in the tradition of his 
latest speeches on India. The old mischief had lost its sting through constant 
repetition, and stale talk about the “Gandhi Raj” is too familiar now even 
to amuse. He began by pointing out that he spoke as a private member of 
Parliament; and it would be unfair to Mr. Baldwin to take seriously his 
malicious suggestion that the Conservative party’s cautious approval of the 
results of the Round Table Conference was diplomatic, intended to make 
possible a future reversal of policy. Mr. Churchill spoke of our lamentable 
progress toward “the goal of complete severance between Great Britain and 
India of every tie except tradition, which in India is adverse, and sentiment, 
which in India is hostile.”” He should realize that most people in this country 
would far rather proceed towards such a goal, reach it even, than feel in any 
way responsible for the kind of thing that Mr. Brailsford describes. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Osaka, January 29, 1931 


According to custom, the Diet started its annual business with the Minis- 
terial reviews of home and foreign affairs and of the financial situation—which 
are also only too often the last dignified proceedings until the reading of the 
rescript closing the session. The pronouncement on foreign affairs is always 
the one most eagerly awaited, and that delivered by Baron Shidehara on 
Thursday was entirely satisfactory. It was not beyond the reach of hostile 
criticism: members of the Opposition, for instance, might not unreasonably 
complain that he had passed over the Bank of Korea incident in Vladivostok 
as though it hardly existed. However, he affirmed Japan’s fishery rights as 
secured by the Treaty of Portsmouth as well as by the more recent treaty, 
and this, after all, is the main thing. . . . The most important part of the 
Foreign Minister’s speech was that dealing with Japan’s relations with China. 
Civil war, he said, had during the past year once more swept over Shantung 
Province, but, owing to the precautions taken, no personal injury had been 
suffered by any Japanese subject and only a negligible amount of damage to 
property. He let it go at that, but must have been tempted to say much more. 
However, everybody interested in the subject is very well acquainted with 
what he left out—the story of the two expeditions sent to Shantung during 
the brief existence of Baron Tanaka’s Cabinet, and the disastrous effects that 
these expeditions had not only on Sino-Japanese relations but also in loss of 
Japanese lives and property. Baron Shidehara’s method apparently neglected 
the precautions for protection which were such an ostentatious feature of 
Baron Tanaka’s expeditions, but there is hardly any doubt that had the expedi- 
tion of 1928 not been dispatched, there would have been no Tsinanfu tragedy. 
But Baron Shidehara scrupulously refrained from any mention of this or any 
moralisings on the benefits of the pacific method. 
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With regard to China’s hopes and aspirations, he expressed the warm sym- 
pathy of Japan, and the satisfaction that he felt in the signs given that China 
was seeking the abrogation of acknowledgments of inequality in the same 
manner as Japan had done before her. This was not merely a bid for Chinese 
favor, but also a warning that only by this means can the end be achieved. 
Japanese sympathy has sometimes been less wisely expressed. It is only right 
to remind China that Japan went a good deal further than China has yet done 
in internal reform before “unequal treaties” were abolished. . . . Baron Shide- 
hara alluded to the demonstration of reformed methods which Japan gave 
in order to carry conviction to European minds, and congratulated China on 
her progress in the same direction. 


The Foreign Minister also hinted at the general lines to be pursued in 
the future development of China, and alluded to foreign investments. China 
will, no doubt, offer a considerable field for such investment, and, after the 
revision of the treaties, there will be a rush rather than a withdrawal, capital 
necessarily being optimistic. . . . 

Baron Shidehara treated of Manchurian problems as separate from those 
of China as a whole—owing, no doubt, to the practical consideration of Jap- 
an’s special interests. He does not believe that the Chinese would ever con- 
struct railways that had the potentiality for ruining the South Manchuria 
Railway. Perhaps this is only the gentlest manner in the world of saying that 
Japan would not tolerate such an action; for if the Chinese could make things 
dificult for the South Manchuria line, and get its business for themselves, 
there is no particular reason why they should not. It would be just the same 
thing as when a country which has been a large purchaser of some foreign 
product claps a duty on the article and starts manufacturing for itself. So we 
may take it that the present Government, while raising no objection to China 
developing Manchuria, is not prepared to forego the condition that the S. M. 
R. must not be too closely paralleled. 

As regards Japanese policy towards China, Baron Shidehara suggested a 
careful reconsideration of those relationships which Japan cannot consent to 
have altered and those to the alteration of which she can consent. He did not 
attempt to differentiate between them. Probably he had in mind the special 
position in Manchuria as something unalterable. Regarding other relation- 
ships, he advocated meeting China’s wishes as far as possible—which conveys 
a delicate suggestion that, if China desires Japan’s sympathy and support in 
the Eighteen Provinces, she must be equally polite to Japan as regards the 
Three Eastern Provinces. .. . 


The manner in which the United States immigration question was dealt 
with was very neat. The Foreign Minister was assured that the majority of 
the citizens of the United States had a sympathetic understanding of Japan’s 
feelings on the subject, and Japan can therefore await their action. What 
more could be said than that? That the majority of Americans sympathize 
with Japan over the discrimination clauses many of them have affirmed in 
public many times; and if nothing is done about it, or even attempted to be 
done, then the natural conclusion is that the Representatives do not really 
represent ; and that is emphatically a matter for them to put right. Or there 
is the alternative that the majority can be deterred from what they hold to be 
right by a minority who clamor against it. Anyhow, Baron Shidehara, having 
claimed the majority, leaves the issue to them. 
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FOOD SUPPLY AND RAW MATERIALS IN JAPAN 
An Index of the Physical Volume of Production of Foodstuffs, Industrial Crops 

and Minerals, 1894-1927 
By E. F. Penrose 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. G$2.00 

The work under review consists of little more than seventy 
pages, but is packed with facts of interest and importance as 
well as with suggestions of value for economics and business 
students. It is no exaggeration when the author states, “In the 
fields covered it contains the most extensive collection of 
figures of production to be found in any one book in any 
language.” (p. 9.) The sources from which these statistical 
data have been gathered are all in Japanese except one. This 
is a valuable contribution to those who cannot read Japanese. 
Moreover, these figures have been reduced into index numbers 
to facilitate further studies of the materials presented in the 
book; for this the student should be grateful. Naturally the 
major portion of the book is devoted to the presentation of the 
various statistical data, and to make their significance more 
vivid, the author adds a number of graphs. 


The origin of the work is thus explained: 


Quantitative data on Japanese conditions are not easily obtain- 
able by foreigners living in other countries—or even in Japan for 
that matter—and a student who, like the present writer, unearths 
an extensive collection of data, can perform a better service to eco- 
nomic scholarship by instantly making them available than hoarding 
them up until he has subjected them to a microscopic examination 
in the hope of confirming or rejecting important generalizations by 
their aid. There may be others more competent to undertake the 
latter task (interpreting) than the original compiler of the data. 


(p. 10.) 


It is, indeed, a relief in these days of innumerable “over- 
night experts” to meet with scholarly modesty; it may be seen 
again in the following: 


No claim is made in this study to a solution of the population 
problem of Japan. No would-be interpreter can hope to reach a 
solution by a study of these data alone. Still, it is not too much to 
say that the quantitative background shown in this study is an essen- 
tial part of the scientific approach to that group of problems loosely 
designated as the population problem: while unaided it cannot solve 
that problem, no attempt at a solution can afford to ignore it. (p. 


10.) 
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He then proceeds to indicate some uses and limitations of 
production indexes, and in this connection many interesting 
comments are offered. For example, the Japanese consump- 
tion of rice versus barley is evaluated from the standpoint of 
exchange, use, and esteem values, and this is followed by a 
brief discussion of food calories. A section of the book is 
given to a discussion of sources and methods, which need not 
be taken up in a review of this sort. The concluding chapter 
begins with the following statement that should be carefully 
observed by writers who use statistical information in discuss- 
ing countries with which they are not well versed. 


There is a familiar gibe that “you can prove anything by statis- 
tics.” It has been well pointed out that, so far from this being true, 
in reality it is nearer the truth, though not entirely true, to say that 
you can prove nothing by statistics. To infer from this, however, 
that statistics are valueless would be a gross error. The correct 
inference is that the results of a statistical investigation should be 
checked, analysed, and thoroughly tested by all other knowledge, 
some of it being of a non-statistical nature, relevant to the investiga- 
tion in hand. The student of statistics must not work in vacuo. His 
results must be pooled with the results obtained by other lines of 
approach. When this is done, it will be seen that the statistical 
approach is an indispensable part of the approach as a whole to 
modern economic problems. 

It is difficult, however, for one individual, especially when he is 
a foreigner in the country which the investigation concerns, to be- 
come conversant with all the other lines of approach, apart from the 
one in which he happens to specialise, to the problems which a study 
of food, agricultural, and mineral production raises. Much of what 
follows should therefore be regarded as tentative rather than conclu- 
sive: the present writer makes no claim to be an “authority,” but 
hopes that the suggestions and comments here made may stimulate 
others to follow up all the available clues. (p. 61.) 


—YAMATO ICHIHASHI. 
TSINGTAO UNDER THREE FLAGS 


By Wilson Leon Godshall 
The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, 1929 


Under a popular title Dr. Godshall has written an authori- 
tative political history of Shantung during the last fifty years. 
There is sufficient historical background of the activities of 
Russia and Germany in the Far East and of Japan’s occu- 
pancy of Shantung so that the reader can comprehend the 
situation by the perusal of this one volume. The book presents 
the history of Tsingtao as a port and leasehold under German 
and Japanese domination and as a municipality now governed 
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by China. Written from the point of view of shedding light 
“upon the question of China’s ability to govern in approved 
Western style,” the writer states that “Unless the powers 
change their policy towards China and remove some of the 
discriminatory pacts to which the Chinese have come to object 
so strongly, there will develop a new boxer outbreak more ter- 
rible than the first.”” However, the author maintains that an 
immediate abandonment of their concessions and territorial 
rights in China by the powers would result in chaos and dis- 
aster. Statements are supported by footnote references and 
there is a bibliography at the end of each chapter. Twenty-one 
appendices give the texts of treaties and other international 
documents affecting China. There are nine illustrations, four 
maps and an index. —JOHN WESLEY COULTER. 


A SON OF CHINA 
By Sheng Cheng 
Translated by Marvin McC. Lowes 

Norton & Company, New York, 1930. G$3.00 

Here is a unique book. Ordinarily that would be too 
facile a statement, not easily substantiated. But amongst the 
hundreds of new books on China an unusual one stands out 
with an especial lustre. In this case the lustre is enhanced by 
the book’s Chinese authorship. 

“A Son of China” was written originally in French by a 
young revolutionary who became convinced that political 
and military revolution was futile unless it was given the firm 
foundation of knowledge to sustain its fire and faith, and un- 
less its leaders equipped themselves with a profound under- 
standing of the new worlds into which they were proposing to 
lead their people. Having shared, at a tender age, in the 
activities of the young intellectuals who fomented and carried 
through the first anti-Manchu revolution, he was still a very 
young man when disillusion over the subsequent revolutionary 
abortions at home led him to go to France for study and prac- 
tical training that would later make him more useful to his 
country. ; 

In spite of the intimate and stirring accounts of early 
revolutionary days contained in the last chapters, it is not 
primarily a political or revolutionary book. It is not a tract 
nor an apologia. On the contrary, the entire story revolves 
about the figure of the author’s mother, and is woven of the 
incidents of home and family life which themselves spun the 
first connected threads of his childish consciousness. Nor does 
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he attempt to idealize the circumstances and situations of that 
home life and of the family system by which it was condi- 
tioned. He has been too close to the heavy sorrows and bur- 
dens of his mother for that. Yet his childhood lives for us, 
delicately charming, robustly rebellious, often touched with 
the shadow of a sorrow incomprehensible or all too real. 

Tempered by experience and disillusion, his first youthful 
desire to throw over the past, all Tradition, in favor of the 
modern and new, gives way to better balance, and he sounds 
toward the end this warning for young China: 


We were attracted by all that was superficial and gross in 
Europe, by all the vices of the West. This turned against us the 
Traditionalists, who fought foreign culture in any form, and also 
those Occidentalists who knew the real grandeur of Europe. It will 
take a hundred years for the Chinese to arrive at a true conception 
of the real basis of Occidental culture and its structural develop- 
ment from phase to phase, step to step, period to period. It will take 
many generations of Chinese youth to reach the point where the two 
wheels of Occidental and Oriental culture are safely pinned to the 
same axle. It will take the present generation of young Chinese 
student-laborers who go to work in the factories of the West to strip 
the mask of rags from a splendid statue, and reveal the true face of 
a civilization which at bottom scarcely differs at all from our 
civilization of the East. 

O young men of China, learn to tell that which is barbaric in 
your country and should be abolished, from that which is civilized 
and should be preserved. Once a thing is torn down, it is difficult to 
set it up again. You are about to operate upon a sick man. First 
ask yourselves: “Am I a capable surgeon?” 


There are certain regrettable deviations from the accepted 
English Romanization of well-known proper names in China, 
such as “Shihli” for Chihli Province, “Siu” for the familiar 
character “Little Hsu,” etc.—alterations doubtless due to 
translation from the French and the French system of phone- 
ticizing Chinese sounds. —E. G. 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1930 
Edited by Charles P. Howland 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930. G$5.00 


The 1930 number of the Survey will be of special interest 
to the readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS because of the fact that the 
greater portion of the volume is devoted to the diplomacy of 
this area. Although written primarily from the standpoint of 
American foreign relations, it is not restricted exclusively to 
American policies alone but deals to a limited extent with the 
contemporary international activities of other nations in the 
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Pacific. This increases greatly the value of the book, since our 
national policies can thus be seen in their international setting 
and a proper perspective maintained. Another desirable 
feature of this portion of the book is the extent to which the 
background of these policies is in every case presented. The 
entire general plan of the volume indicates careful thought 
on the part of those who directed the preparation of the 
volume. Since various chapters were written by different per- 
sons, they vary somewhat in merit. The chapter on the United 
States in the Pacific and Far East by Professor MacNair and 
the chapter on post-war Pacific diplomacy by Professor 
Blakeslee are exceptionally comprehensive and _ clearly 
presented. 

The remainder of the volume deals with such general sub- 
jects as limitation of armaments, the Pact of Paris, the Young 
Plan, war credits and war debt of Greece, and alien enemy 
property. This volume of the annual Survey not only main- 
tains the high standard set by previous volumes but in many 
respects is distinctly superior. —PAUL S. BACHMAN. 
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SoME Books ON THE U. S. A. 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN;; by Charles A. Beard; 824 pp. with bibliograph- 
ical notes and index; Macmillan Co., New York, 1930; G$5.00. 


A detailed and exhaustive treatment of the spectacle of 
“the republic in the machine age’; a commentary on demo- 
cratic forms under modern conditions, and on the democratic 
ideal now functioning in advance of its somewhat creaking, 
archaic machinery and endeavoring to adapt itself to a still 
more exacting future. An exceedingly important work in gov- 
ernment and governmental technology, to be given fuller 
review later. 
INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY; a symposium; 260 

pp.; The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930; G$3.00. 

Lectures delivered at the University of Chicago through 
the Harris Memorial Foundation, the object of which is to 
promote better understanding of other nations through wisely 
directed educational effort. The lectures published in this 
volume, dealing with Canada, Europe, Latin America and 
the Far East in relation to the United States, were delivered 
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by internationally prominent barristers, diplomats, and 
educators. 


THE TREATY VETO OF THE AMERICAN SENATE; by D. F. Fleming; 315 
pp.; The Knickerbocker Press, New York, 1930; G$2.00. 

The author, a professor of Political Science, believes that 
the Senate retards unduly the peaceable adjustment of inter- 
national relations, and that the power to obstruct treaties 
should be reduced and transferred to the House. Herein he 
states his case, reviewing the history of treaty struggles within 
the United States Government. A very comprehensive con- 
tribution to popular discussion. 


LA POLITIQUE ETRANGERE DES ETATS UNIS ET L’AMERIQUE LATINE; 
in French; by Graham Stuart; 162 pp.; Carnegie Foundation, Paris, 1930. 


The professor of Political Science at Stanford University, 
whose position as an authority on United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations has been established through several important 
publications, has here written for the Carnegie Foundation of 
International Peace an exposition upon the Foreign Policy 
of the United States as it affects the Latin American republics. 
Dr. Stuart was Carnegie Professor of International Relations 
in Paris in 1929-30, lecturing particularly upon the Monroe 


Doctrine, the new Pan-Americanism, the United States and 
her relations with Mexico, the canal country and Nicaragua. 


ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES; by Benjamin H. 

Williams; 426 pp.; McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York, 1929. 

The universal rather than the domestic nature of economic 
problems has only of recent years been thrust upon the Ameri- 
can consciousness as an inescapable truth, and the consequent 
rather hurried need of diplomatic procedure to cope with this 
aspect of those problems only lately felt. This volume deals 
with the growth of such a diplomacy in the fields of foreign 
investment and commerce. 

THE IMPERIAL DOLLAR; by Hiram Motherwell; 310 pp. with chapter notes; 

Brentano’s, New York, 1929; G$3.50. 

An outline of America’s development since her dollars be- 
gan to go abroad in quest of world dominion. From the view- 
point of the author (an American journalist long resident in 
post-War Europe), American capital found its great opportu- 
nity in the war when her superior machinery and organization 
made it possible to capture foreign markets. Since then, he 
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says, America, the “isolationist,” has thought and acted in 
terms of imperialism—dollar imperialism. 


THE PASSING OF NORMALCY; by Charles W. Wood; 309 pp.; B. C. Forbes 

Pub. Co., New York, 1929; G$3.00. 

The author is as a rule interested chiefly in business, but 
in this book he is even more interested in pointing out to 
America certain things which, he says, America already knows 
but is unwilling to recognize; namely: that “normalcy” is no 
longer with us, that the onrush of the mechanistic age has 
changed all our habitual loyalties—family, guild, church— 
and that instead of attempting to continue in our relationship 
to these institutions as if they were unchanged, we should re- 
examine our outworn loyalties and determine their place in a 
super-economic world. 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914-1929; issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc.; 223 pp. with tables and charts; New York, 1930; 
G$2.50. 

This study presents statistical information covering the 
trends of wages, hours of work, and employment in public 
utilities, building trades, railroads, agriculture, and twenty- 
five branches of manufacturing industry. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1930; issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8S. Department of Commerce; 
857 pp.; U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1930; G$1.00. 
The fifty-second annual issue of a digest of data collected 
by all statistical agencies of the government. The informa- 
tion covers industry, finance, departments of government, and 
all public surveys. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1930; issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture; 1080 pp. with index; U. 8. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C., 1930; $1.50. 

A compilation of a great variety of recent scientific, 
technical, and economic information in the form of short 
articles, agricultural maps and statistical tables. It is a com- 
prehensive chronicle of contemporary progress in agricul- 
tural science and practice. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 
THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN AMERICAN LIFE; by Wilson Gee; 217 

pp.; The Macmillan Co., New York, 1930; G$2.00. 

A professor of Rural Economics and Rural Sociology dis- 
cusses his subject under these heads: The Contribution of the 
Countryside; From Self-sufficiency to Commercial Agricul- 
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ture; The Economic Condition of the Farmer; Some Rural 
Social Problems; the Farmer in Politics; Codperation in 
Agriculture; Why Farm Relief; The Future of American 
Agriculture. 


THE ALIEN IN OUR MIDST; a symposium; 238 pp.; The Galton Publishing Co., 

Inc., New York, 1930; G$3.00. 

In a rather whimsical way the editors of this collection 
subtitle it: “Selling Our Birthright for a Mess of Pottage.” 
Here are the written views of a number of Americans, pre- 
sent and former, on immigration and its results, in which 
they present problems and arguments, offer suggestions, and, 
in short, ask “whither America?” 


CRIME, DEGENERACY AND IMMIGRATION; by David A. Orebaugh; 272 pp.; 
The Gorham Press, Boston, 1929; G$3.00. 


A member of the Chicago Bar argues that our immigra- 
tion policy is largely responsible for the increase of crime 
during the past twenty-five years, and he offers practical con- 
structive suggestions for averting the spread of criminal de- 
generacy. He seeks to “arouse Americans of all classes to 
the dangers of national and racial deterioration that threaten 
from intermixture of the old American stock with dishar- 
monic and unassimilable races.” 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION; by Charles 8S. Johnson; 538 pp. 
with bibliography, lists and index; Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1930; G$4.00. 


The material for this book was compiled and edited as 
a result of data prepared by a research committee appointed 
from many organizations interested in the social and eco- 
nomic advancement of the American Negro. The purpose 
of the work is to present a faithful contemporary picture of 
Negro life and relationships with the white race in the United 
States. The subjects of population, health, education, indus- 
try, recreation, housing, law observance, citizenship and race 
relations are here treated in a clear and forceful manner. 
NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS; issued by the De- 


partment of Research and Investigations of the National Urban League; 175 
pp.; The Alexander Press, New York, 1930; G$1.00. 


This small volume presents a picture of the method by 
which Negro workers have entered labor unions, the ex- 
clusion policies of national bodies, the types of union mem- 
bership, the extent to which Negro workers are organized, 
and their experiences within and without the union. 
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THE NAVAJO INDIANS; by Mary Roberts Coolidge and Dane Coolidge; 316 
pp. with maps, drawings and photographic illustrations; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Cambridge, 1930; G$4.00. 


A mine of fascinating information concerning the most 
virile tribe of American Indians who have preserved their 
identity and ancient mode of living. This profusely illus- 
trated book contains legends and stories, life and customs, arts 
and crafts, mythology and ceremony, and there is a brief 
history of the Navajo’s relations with the Government and 
their gradual education to white men’s ways. The authors 
have collected their material through actual contact and con- 
versation with the Indians and the volume is worthy of the 
highest recommendation. 


Pamphlets 


AMERICAN SAMOA, 126 pp.; printed for the use of the American Samoan 
Commission, Washington, 1931. 
A codification of the regulations and orders for the government of 
American Samoa, together with the customs, immigration and harbor 
regulations. 


AMERICAN SAMOAN CoMMISSION, THE, 27 pp; official report, Washington, 
January 6, 1931. 
Results of the Commission’s investigations, resolutions made, and 
provisions of a bill to provide a government for American Samoa. 


REPORT ON THE Post OrFice (in China) 47 pp.; issued by the Ministry of 
Communications, Directorate General of Posts; I[—Public Series, No. 
1, 25th Issue; Shanghai, 1930. 
A summary of the year’s postal operations, together with district re- 
ports and an appendix of statistical data, maps and diagrams. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Pus.ic Works, 183 pp.; Studies and Reports issued 
by International Labour Office; Series C (Employment and Unemploy- 
ment) No. 15; Geneva, 1931. 

Advance planning and execution of plans for unemployment relief by 
the International Labour Organization. Considers the efficacy of advance 
planning, a general survey of measures adopted, administrative and 
financial problems. 


Po.iTicAL ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE RAILWAY ENTERPRISES IN MAN- 
CHURIA; Synopsis of Chapters I to VI, 41 pp.; Pamphlet II, Chapters 
IV to VI, 41 pp.; by Lin T’ung-chi; reprinted from the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, Peiping, July, 1930. 

Two pamphlets. Pamphlet I is a synopsis of the entire subject as 
treated by the author. Pamphlet II is a reprint of the last two chapters 
of the work. The chapter headings are: A General Survey, South Man- 
churian Railway Company and Its Railways, Sino-Japanese Railways, 
Japan and Chinese Eastern Railway, Japan in Manchuria. 
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Economic ConDITIONS IN CHILE, November, 1929, 104 pp.; by E. Mur- 
rary Harvey, Department of Overseas Trade; H. M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1930. 

A general review of Chile’s finance, natural resources, trade, public 
works and legislation, together with articles and regional reports sup- 
plied by British consular officers. 


Hosiery KNITTING IN TIENTSIN, 76 pp.; by H. D. Fong; Industry Series, 
Bulletin No. 3; Chihli Press, Inc., Tientsin, December, 1930. 

One of a series of reports on industries in Tientsin, issued by the 
Committee on Social and Economic Research of Nankai University. 
Previous reports cover “Tientsin Carpet Industry,” and “Rayon and 
Cotton Weaving in Tientsin.” 


WorKING OF THE MoperN CHINESE Courts, THE, 4 pp.; Memorandum 
No. 30; British Committee of Information, Tientsin, January 10, 1931. 
General observations drawn from the summary of three every-day 
cases which have been among those occupying the attention of the Courts 

at Tientsin during the past year. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE 
Territory oF Hawan, 1929-1930, 170 pp.; Honolulu, 1931. 
Detailed review of the work of the department during the past school 
year, including tables, charts, and illustrations. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN CANADA, 139 pp.; 
issued by the Department of Labour, Canada; F. A. Acland, Printer to 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, Ottawa, December, 1930) 
Survey of child labor in the Dominion, and legislation pertaining 
thereto. 


InpIA, 31 pp.; a symposium; Foreign Policy Association, Inc., National 
Headquarters 18 E. 41st Street, New York. 
A luncheon discussion held November 22, 1930, at which Dr. Haridas 
T. Muzumdar, Miss Cornelia Sarabji, C. F. Andrews, and C. F. 
Strickland outlined problems and policies concerning India today. 


Far EASTERN OBSERVATIONS, 123 pp.; a symposium; published by the Jap- 
anese Times, New York. 50c. 

This is a very excellent collection of articles written by American 
journalists during the summer of 1929, when they visited Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and China under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The tour “was the first of the kind ever under- 
taken in that part of the world,” states a prefatory note. “The party 
attracted great attention. . . . The people of the Orient . . . are eager 
to know something of the opinions and sentiments expressed by the jour- 
nalists. . . . It is primarily to meet such inquiries that this pamphlet 
has been prepared.” Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 


JAPANESE STUDENT BULLETIN, Organ of the Japanese Students Christian 
Association in North America, 12 pp.; Vol. IX, No. 2; New York, 
December, 1930. 
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BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EpucaTION, 40 pp.; No. 17: 
Geneva, October, 1930. 
Contains, among others, a report on public education in India, notes 
on the Australian Educational Research Institute, and secondary school 
experimentation in Canada. 


Report OF THE UNiversity oF Hawan, 1929-1930; Quarterly Bulletin, 
Vol. LX, No. 4; Honolulu, December, 1930. 


CoLoniAL Reports FoR 1929; Annual Series, No. 1487, 1494, 1497, 1498, 
1502; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1930. 

These pamphlets are entitled: British Solomon Islands Protectorate, 
Hongkong, Fiji, Federated Malay States, and Tongan Islands Protect- 
orate. Brief statistical bulletins covering general administrative and in- 
dustrial activities during 1929. 


Tue MiscuieF-WorkKING Metric System, 50 pp.; by E. T. C. Werner; 
reprint from the Shanghai Times, Shanghai, 1930. 

Argument against the proposal of the Chinese Government to adopt 
the metric system. The author says: “At sundry times during the last 
thirty years, as opportunity occurred, I have inveighed against the blind 
imitation by China of Western ideas and institutions merely on the as- 
sumption that the adoption of anything Western must necessarily be a 
step in the direction of progress. . . .” 

TerRiToRY OF Papua, ANNUAL Report For 1928-1929, 22 pp.; H. J. 
Green, Government Printer, Canberra, Commonwealth of Australia, 
1930. 

J. H. P. Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, adds to the usual 
statistics a very interesting and readable account of events occurring dur- 
ing the year’s administration. 

Territory OF NorFoLtK IsLAND, ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1929-1930, 11 pp.; 
H. J. Green, Government Printer, Canberra, Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, 1930. 

A general report, embodied in notes and statistics, by A. J. Bennett, 
Administrator. 


Trapve WitH THE Dutcu East Inpizs, 15 pp.; Bulletin No. 12; issued by 
the Department of Industries and Commerce, New Zealand. 

A mimeographed report issued by the authority of the Hon. P. A. de 
la Perrelle, Minister of Industries and Commerce. Descriptive of the 
trade in native foodstuffs, Chinese and European foodstuffs, channels of 
distribution, packing and labeling, etc. 


Waces AND Hours oF Laspour IN Canapa, 1920-1930, 104 pp.; issued as 
a Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1931; Department of 
Labour, Report No. 14; F. A. Acland, Printer to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, Ottawa, 1931. 

A detailed report of the trend of wages and hours of labor in all 
Canadian industries during the last ten years. The figures given consti- 
tute a continuous record from year to year, the figures in each being from 
the same sources, continuity being thereby assured within reasonable 
limits. 
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In the Periodicals 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note:—The periodicals here referred to are published in the English language 
unless otherwise stated. National ownership of such publications is indicated in paren- 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Truck Across AustrRALiA; by Paul Withington; Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, January, 1931. 

Dr. Withington was the medical member of the recent Porteus expe- 
dition into the Australian bush engaged in a psychological study of the 
native blacks. This story takes the form of descriptive letters written at 
various points on the 1600-mile journey. 


Can INDIANS GovERN INDIA? by H. N. Brailsford; Nation, London, Janu- 
ary 10, 1931. 
“Yes,” the author replies, and sprinkles reservations through his an- 
swer. A short-time observer’s conclusions. 


CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION; by Tiro Tiro; Wanderlust Magazine, Auckland, 
June, 1930. 

The Bay of Islands was New Zealand’s cradle of civilization. Here 
and there, elsewhere on its fretted coastline, this country felt and re- 
sponded to the touch of the Western world; but in this bay, known to 
the Maori of old as Tokerau—the place of a hundred rocks—because of 
the numerous islets with which its spreading waters are studded, there 
was first nurtured the new life brought by the white man. A descriptive 
article with many fine photographs. 


ENGLAND OR Empire; by T. Kerr Ritchie; Dalhousie Review, Halifax, 
January, 1931. 
The ironic author deplores the complacent attitude of the British 
public, at home and in the colonies, in disregarding Imperial questions 
of vital importance. 


Hinpu or MosteM?—THE UNpbyING Prose; by Beatrice Barmby; New 
York Times Magazine, New York, December 28, 1930. 
The hereditary feud of the two great sects of India as the chief 
stumbling block at the London Round Table Conference. 


INDIA AND FEDERATION; by Lionel Haworth; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, January, 1931. 

“We are now at the parting of the ways. .. . If we follow the 
theoretical and unpractical idealist we shall have war, anarchy, and 
disaster ; if we listen to the men who know India we shall obtain peace.” 
A former officer in the Foreign and Political Department of the Indian 
Government advances his views and suggestions. 


INDIA AND NATIONALISM; by Lord Merston; Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
January, 1931. 

Livinc ConpiTIons oF [Np1A’s Masses; by Charles F. Strickland; Current 
History, New York, January, 1931. 
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Maori Ascot, A; by Mrs. Malcolm Ross; Wanderlust Magazine, Auckland, 
February, 1930. 

A New Year’s celebration thirty-five years ago among the Moaris 
in the Waikato. 


Mr. ScULLIN ON OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA; news report; Times, London, 
January 10, 1931. 


New GuIneEa Go p; by D. G. Matheson; Wanderlust Magazine, Auckland, 
February, 1930. 

A description of the New Guinea goldfields written by a young 

New Zealander who was one of the first men in on the now famous 

Edie Creek fields. The struggles of a penniless but optimistic pros- 

pector in the unknown, savage ranges of that weird land are here 
vividly related. 


PoLiTIQUE ETRANGERE DU COMMONWEALTH DES NATIONS BRITANNIQUES, 
La; in French; by C. K. Webster; L’Esprit International, Paris, 
January 1, 1931. 

Is it possible, under the varied conditions of the Empire, to speak 
of a foreign policy common to the entire Commonwealth? What 
mechanism is there for assuring the expression of these several policies? 
How, in practice, does the complete equality between the dominions, and 
their autonomy in such matters, reflect itself faithfully in the com- 
plicated and often urgent transaction of foreign affairs, yet in a manner 
calculated to maintain the unity of the whole? 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT FoR INDIA; unsigned; Nation, London, January 
10, 1931. 
The climax of the Round-Table Conference: the demand of Indian 
delegates for responsible government at the centre, and England’s con- 
cession. 


Rounb-TABLE CONFERENCES ON INDIA; by Edward Thompson; Current 
History, New York, January, 1931. 
An expert approach to the complex problem which India presents. 


Str Orro NIEMEYER IN AUSTRALIA; by Robert Bernays; Nation and Athen- 
aeum, London, January 17, 1931. 

The English banker and investigator of Australia’s finances failed, 
according to this writer, because he lacked in tact and smoothness. “Two 
distinguished men ought to have been sent out, a banker and a politi- 
cian.” 


Wuat Next IN INp1A? by N. B. Parulekar; Survey Graphic, New York, 
January, 1931. 


WHEN THE Eartn’s Crust Broke; by W. S. Dale; Wanderlust Magazine, 
Auckland, May, 1930. 
The thermal regions, before and after the great eruptions of 1886, 
roundabout Lake Rotomahana and Mt. Tarawera. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 
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CHINA 


AMERICANS IN Macao AND SouTH CHINA, THE; by J. M. B.; Macao Re- 
view, Macao, November and December, 1930. 
American opposition to the English East India Company. 


Ar Last; THE TRUTH AsoutT CHINA; book review; by George Bronson 
Rea; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, December, 1930. 

With a touch of sarcasm the reviewer attacks Political Parties in 

China, by Jermyn Chi-hung Lynn, and The Inner History of the Chinese 

Revolution, by T’ang Leang-li. ‘One conclusion arrived at after read- 

ing these two books,” says Mr. Rea, “is that the day of the foreign 

propagandist in the employ of Chinese governments is over. The Chinese 


are now quite competent to fight their own political battles in the 


ae 


CAUSE AND EFFECT; book reviews; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, December, 1930. 
The editor considers Tortured China, by Hallett Abend, and China: 
The Collapse of a Civilization, by Nathaniel Peffer. ‘So many basic 
facts have been concealed,” the reviewer says, “that practically every 
book on China written during the past thirty years is worthless.” But 
these two are excepted, and he gives them much praise. 


CHINESE CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL CopE, THE; unsigned; Chinese Economic 


Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1931. 
Work of the Li Fa Yuan, and the promulgation of codes since the 


advent of the Nationalist Government. 
Councit Metuops; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
January 13, 1931. 


Comment on the Shanghai Municipal Council and its action in the 
Dog-Race gambling problem in the Shanghai International Settlement. 


Doc Race TRACKS TO CLOSE; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 13, 1931. 
Municipal Council bans racing in the International Settlement. 
Druc TRAFFIC IN CHINA; news report; Times, London, January 10, 1931. 
On the seizure of morphine and heroin at Shanghai. 


Far East, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

A survey of events of the month. 

Far East, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 

A review of the present turbulent session of the Japanese Diet, the 
question of railways in Manchuria, the Chinese tariff, banditry, and the 
proposed silver loan. 

FUKIEN; by L. Wingsan Kann; Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, 
January 14, 1931. 

“Fukien Province, a land of temples, pagodas and bridges, a land 
which provides ideal surroundings for the tourists and holiday-makers 
and a land which may even deserve the attention of archaeologists and 
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historians, is . . . naturally intended as a great industrial and shipping 
center.” The writer considers it a land of immense possibilities, de- 
plores the lack of transportation, and offers a solution. 


In Cuina ALSO THE RACKETEER THRIVES; by James W. Bennett; Nex 
York Times Magazine, New York, January 25, 1931. 

“Throughout the world rackets and their racketeers have been ac- 
cepted as institutions peculiar to young America; yet . . . in China, the 
oldest nation of all, the arts of intimidation and of making a living 
without toil have been developed to a familiar degree. . . . He may be a 
magistrate, he may be a militarist, but whatever his calling he knows 
how to extort money easily.” 


La CHINE TEND-ELLE AU COMMUNISME? in French; by Roger Levy; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, January 3, 1931. 

The editor of the section “Le Pacifique et les Colonies” writes of 
Trotsky and his part in the Chinese revolution, the northward drive 
from Canton in 1927, the struggle between Chinese peasant and pro- 
letariat, the agrarian reforms, etc. 

Law oF NATIONALITY OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA; Chinese Economic 
Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, December 27, 1930. 


Lianc Cui-CuHao anno His AGE; by L. T. Chen; China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 1, 1931. 
Mopern JupiciAL REFORM IN CHINA; by C. W. Meng; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, January 10, 1931. 
History, present state, and future of Chinese judiciary reform. 
NATIONAL PEOPLE’s CONVENTION; “Official Documents”; China Critic 


(Chinese), Shanghai, January 15, 1931. 
The law governing the election of delegates for the National People’s 


Convention. 
ReEcorpD OF Procress, A; editorial; Far Eastern Review (American), Shang- 
hai, December, 1930. 
The editor reviews two years of Nationalist China. 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN CHINA; article; North-China Herald (British), 


Shanghai, January 6, 1931. 
Civil War, communism, difficulties of government, and Shanghai 


politics in review. 
STRENGTH OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA, THE; a symposium; Current His- 


tory, New York, January, 1931. 
Two aspects of the origin and nature of Chinese communism are 


discussed by American newspaper correspondents. 
Wuat Communist Banpits Have Done IN KIANGsI; by Chia-hsi Yen; 


China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 3, 1931. 
Bandits and bandit leaders in Kiangsi, “hotbed of so-called Com- 


munists.” 
WomeN oF CHINA, THE; special article; Times, London, December 30, 
1930. 


The changing status of women, and the feminist movement. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AvuTOMOBILES GAIN FasTER THAN Roaps IN Far East; by Hectar Lazo; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1931. 

The second of a series of studies on the relation between highways 
and automotive registrations in the world. “Automotive registrations 
have increased from 100 to 300 per cent since 1925. . . . Highway con- 
struction as a whole has failed to keep pace... .” 


AvIATION DEVELOPMENTS (in China); report; China Monthly Trade Re- 
port, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., January 1, 
1931. 

Progress of commercial aviation, new air lines, aviation schools, pur- 
chase of planes, and development of military aviation. 


Cu1nA MercHANTs STEAM NaviGATION Co.; by Paul K. Whang; Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, December 31, 1930. 
A review of the history of China’s largest shipping concern as it 
passed through the three successive stages of private management, gov- 
ernment control, and government ownership. 


Cuina’s GrowinGc Airways; unsigned; Chinese Economic Bulletin (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, January 10, 1931. 

“There is urgent need of many new roads and railways in China, and 
work in this direction is being rapidly pushed on. . . . Meanwhile 
increasing use is being made of airplanes in establishing faster and more 
frequent mail and passenger services between important centres than 
would be otherwise possible.” 

CHINESE TARIFF CONCESSIONS TO THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY; by 
Kuo Ti-chen; Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), 
Peiping, October, 1930. 

History of the concessions and of the railway. 

Huce Lossts oF THE C.E.R.; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 13, 1931. 

Drop in goods traffic on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Japan’s Poticy in MANcHURIA; “Chinese Press Opinion”; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, December 31, 1930. 

Concerning the “New Manchuria and Mongolia Railway Policy,” 
which has caused some apprehension on the part of the Japanese people. 
An attempt to clear up the misunderstanding. 

NANKING AND CABLE CoMPANIES; news report; North-China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, January 13, 1931. 

Text of the agreement. 

New Press Law, THE; “Documentary Data”; Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 14, 1931. 

Text of the new Press Law recently promulgated by the National 
Government of China. 


Raitways In SouTH MANCHURIA; editorial; Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), 
Osaka, January 29, 1931. 

“Frankly speaking, it is doubtful if there is anyone who sincerely 
believes that the Chinese Republic and Japan are sustaining cordial rela- 
tionship. ... There is a mountain of questions and problems which await 
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speedy solution by the Chinese and the Japanese governments. Of these 
thorny issues one that is causing excessive anxiety in Japan as well as in 
China is the question of the Manchurian railway.” 


REVIEW OF THE CHINESE RaiLways; by C. S. Tung; Chinese Economi: 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1931. 
Comparative report on the chief railways of the country. Tables 
quote mileage, construction, number of passengers carried, tonnage ot 
goods, and revenue. 


CULTURAL 


Artistic Posstpititigs OF LITERARY CHINESE, THE; by G. Margulies; 
Asiatic Review, London, January, 1931. 
A comparison of Chinese literature with that of all European literary 
activity. 


BEHIND JAPANESE FooTLicHTs; by Edwin Strawbridge; Asia, New York, 
February, 1931. 

An American dancer and actor records his impressions of the the Jap- 

anese stage, gathered during a month’s engagement at the Imperial 
Theatre, Tokyo. 


CHANGING AMERICAN Home, THE; by May Wood-Simons; Current His- 
tory, New York, February, 1931. 

“Each generation has commented fully on the manner in which so- 
ciety has changed since its own youth, but seldom has this comment been 
so true as in the past twenty years. The year 1910 saw the seeding of 
many developments which the war and the much-discussed machine age 
have forced into maturity. What fruit they will produce in 1940 can at 
best be only a matter of wild conjecture.” A discussion of the changed 
family life resulting from the new economic position woman has taken in 
the business world. 


ConpiTIons D’EMPLor pes ProresseEURS ETRANGERS, Le&s; in French; by 

Etienne Lajti; La Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris, December 15, 1930. 

The League of Nations from the first recognized the important role 

which may be played in the creation of the international spirit by profes- 

sors teaching in foreign lands. That activity of the League known as the 

Institute for Intellectual Coéperation has given its attention to the condi- 

tions under which such foreign professors play their role. This article 

gives some of the results of a survey of this sort, fairly comprehensive 

geographically and dealing with professors of university and secondary; 
grade. 


Conrucius as I Know Him; by Lin Yutang; China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 1, 1931. 


Creative Expression THROUGH Dramatics; a symposium; Progressive 
Education, Washington, D. C., January, 1931. 

The January issue of this review of the newer tendencies in educa- 
tion is devoted to the use of dramatics in education and to ways and 
means of encouraging the dramatic and creative spirit in youth as prep- 
aration for life. The articles are varied and deal with educational experi- 

ments from the nursery schools to the universities. 
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Fiuiptno LITERATURE IN ENGLISH; by T. Inglis Moore; Philippine Maga- 
zine, Manila, January, 1931. 
“A few impressions” by a former professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. He considers the progress made by Filipino 
writers and the growing Filipino literature written in English. 


FuTuRE OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, THE; by Lo Ch’uan-fang; China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 8, 1931. 


INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE ON CHINA; speech report; China Illus- 
trated Review (British), Tientsin, January 17, 1931. 

. Dr. W. W. Yen (ex-Premier and Foreign Minister of China) 
delivered a fascinating address on the influence of the English language 
in China, tracing its growth from the earliest times when ‘pidgin Eng- 
lish’ was the main if not the only means of oral communication, until 
today, when it is handled by many with exceptional facility. . . .”” The 
address is printed in part. 


MoperN SYSTEM FOR THE ROMANIZATION OF CHINESE, A; by Charles S. 

Gardner; China Journal (British-American), Shanghai, January, 1931. 

A paper based on actual study and use of the so-called “National 

Phonetic” system, planned some years ago by Dr. Y. R. Chao, and dis- 

cussing means for modifying the standard “Wade System” of romaniza- 

tion of the Chinese language—a reform sadly needed both for students 

of Chinese and for the general public which must read and recognize 
Chinese place-names. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE STUDENT MoveEMENT IN THE UNITED States, THE; 
by Henry P. Van Dusen; Student World, Geneva, First Quarter, 1931. 
Progress of the Student Christian Movement. 


PROBLEM OF STUDENT THOUGHT, THE; editorial; Osaka Mainichi (Japan- 
ese), Osaka, December 11, 1930. 
Students, whether they attend schools in America or Europe or the 
East, whether it be the Fifteenth or the Twentieth Centuries, are very 
prone to embrace the “isms,” and the Japanese student is no exception. 
The Education Office is reported to call a conference of the presidents of 
24 private universities throughout the country before long to discuss the 
matter of “strikes” and other troubies arising from the students’ weak- 
ness for Socialism and Communism. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EpucaTION IN Mexico; by Consuelo R. Viuda 
de Aldag; Mia- Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, February, 1931. 
. The most important efforts made along educational lines in 
Mexico are directed to the education of the Indian and Mestizo . . . of 
the rural expanses.” 


ScHoots—AN EvancEListic Force tN CHINA; by James H. Pott; Spirit of 
Missions, New York, January, 1931. 
An appraisal by an instructor in St. John’s University, Shanghai, of 
the value of Christian mission schools in the Shanghai area, taking into 
account the many uncertainties with which the work is beset. 


Time’s FresH Buppinc In ANNAM; by Alfred Moynard; Asia, New York, 


February, 1931. 
The Chinese New Year, February, in French Indo-China. 
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TOUCHING THE TasooeD; by Wang Ai-tsiang; Chinese Nation (Chinese), 

Shanghai, December 31, 1930. 

The changing attitudes toward family life and the problems of 

youth and age in China. The writer believes in the need for an adjust- 

ment between standpoints of the two extremes, particularly in connec- 
tion with the subject which has hitherto been tabooed. 


Why THE Divorce Rate Has Dectinep IN JAPAN; by Yasu Iwasaki; 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, January, 1931. 

The new attitude toward the role and status of woman, a greater 
independence for her, and a breaking-up of the bonds of the old family 
system have all been factors resulting in ‘a distinct rise in the age of 

marriage and a lower divorce rate.” 


DEPENDENCIES 


AMERICANIZING THE Moros; an editorial ; New Republic, New York, Janu- 
ary 21, 1931. 

“The stock reply of many of the British when Americans criticize 
their administration of India is that we ought to keep silent because of 
our own bad record in the Philippines; and it is certainly true that we 
are guilty of many sins of commission and omission in those islands.”’ 


CoLONIAL RESPONSIBILITY; editorial; Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), Osaka, 
January 25, 1931. 

“The Colonial Government of Taiwan cannot escape responsibility 

for the outbreak of a murderous riot among the natives some time ago.” 


ForMoSAN ReEvo_t, THE; news report; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 15, 1931. 
Causes of rebellion, according to the Governor-General. 


L’ExposiTIoN COLONIALE INTERNATIONALE DE 1931; in French; a sympo- 
sium; Le Monde Coloniale, Paris, January, 1931. 

The entire number of this beautifully illustrated French journal is 
devoted to the approaching exposition in Paris, at which France’s Pacific 
colonies are to be magnificently represented. Typical structures and arts 
from the Marquesas and other sections of “L’Oceanie francaise” and the 
Indian Ocean are shown. One interesting section of the magazine is given 
over to Indo-China. There are photographs of the pavillions of Annam 
and Cambodia and, as the chef d’oeuvre, the reproduction of the Angkor 
Wat, “symbolical,” says the photograph caption, “of the harmony and 
prestige of our domain in Asia.” 


ManpbaTes UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NatTions—Quincy Wright; book re- 

view; by A. M. B.; Europaische Gesprache, Hamburg, December, 1930. 

The reviewer believes that this important book is destined to be the 
standard work on Mandates for some time to come. 


MinistrE DES CoLonies, Le; in French; by Georges Hardy; L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, January 3, 1931. 

Comment on the identification of the President of Council and Min- 
ister of Colonies in one man, and the significance of this situation, unique 
in French politics. A plea for the reorganization of the colonial adminis- 
tration. 
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MonuMENTAL Work ON HOo.vanp’s CoLoniaAt Poricy, A; book review; 
by G. J. Renier; Asiatic Review, London, January, 1931. 
~ Review of Staatkundig Beleid en Bestuurszorg in Nederlandsch In- 
dié, by A. D. A. De Kat Angelino. A “best seller” in Hoiland, which 


deals voluminously with Dutch possessions in Indonesia. 


Our Asiatic ATTRIBUTE; by Garet Garrett ; Saturday Evening Post, Phila- 
delphia, January 24, 1931. 
A political writer’s account of a recent tour of observation in the 
Philippines. 
Our Mitiion Mostem Susyects; by Elizabeth Sears; World’s Work, 
Garden City, January, 1931. 
“The Moros .. . have for centuries been hated by Christian natives. 
Just now emerging from a bloodthirsty, headhunting past, these people 
are learning to live as useful citizens.” An article concerning the agri- 
cultural school at Jolo, P. I. 


Paciric Pros_eM, A; editorial; New Zealand Herald, Auckland, December 
13, 1930. 

The Anglo-French condominion in the New Hebrides has been the 
source of strife and bickering for years. Now the British feel that they 
are laboring under a great disadvantage in those islands because English 
planters are precluded from employing indentured labor, whereas the 
French, under no such restriction, introduce thousands of indentured 
workers from Cochin-China. it is felt that the time is fast arriving when 
the problem must be submitted to the League of Nations. 


Some PaciFic CoLONIES AND THE PHILIPPINES; by Albert W. Herre; Phil- 
ippine Magazine, Manila, January, 1931. 
A brief discussion of the administrations and social and economic 
conditions of Pacific Island colonies, comparing them with conditions in 
the Philippines. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


AUSTRALIAN ProsBLEM, THE; by D. B. Copland; Economic Journal, Lon- 
don, December, 1930. 

Believing that criticism unsound which says that Australian financial 
policy is solely responsible for the Commonwealth’s acute troubles of the 
past nine months or more, the professor of Economics at the University 
of Melbourne attempts a more comprehensive survey of the situation. 


CoNGRESS AND EMPLOYMENT; Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., 
January, 1931. 
The “Pro and Con Monthly” considers, in a collection of compre- 
hensive articles, emergency aid, efforts to stabilize, and the Wagner 
proposal for employment agencies. 


Economic CHAOS AND THE INTERNATIONAL FuTuRE; by Norman Angell; 
Foreign Affairs, London, January, 1931. 

A brief review of outstanding international events during 1930; and 
the importance of these in relation to economic and political developments 
in the future. “Why should economic depression exacerbate National- 
ism?” the writer asks, and proceeds to explain and forecast. 
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Economic ProsBLeMs OF JAPAN; by Tokuya Sakurauchi; Pan-Pacific Prog- 
ress, Los Angeles, January, 1931. 

Résumé of an address delivered at the Institute of International Rela- 
tions by the manager of the San Francisco branch of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. 

EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF; report; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1931. 

Survey of unemployment in the U. S. A. and suggestions for relief. 
Josiess MILuions, THE; an editorial ; Nation, New York, January 21, 1931. 
Pusiic EMPLOYMENT Services; report; Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, D. C., January, 1931. 

Free bureaus; their history, organization, and activities. 

TrapeE Depression IN NortH Mancuvuria; by E. U. Barung; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 3, 1931. 

UNeEMPLoyeED Riots AT ADELAIDE; news report; Times, London, January 10, 
1931. 


UNEMPLOYMENT; a survey; Industrial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
January 5, 1931. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED States; by William MacDonald; Current 
History, New York, January, 1931. 

The Federal Government has created a public works program, and a 
relief appropriation has been made amounting to over $7,000,000,000. 
This article traces the course of unemployment and business depression 
which culminated in President Hoover’s action. 


Worip Wipe UNEMPLOYMENT; American Federationist, Washington, D. C., 
January, 1931. 
A comparative picture of international unemployment, with a brief 
consideration of each leading nation’s situation. 


FINANCE 


A $1,000,000,000 Loan to Cutna? by H. B. Elliston; Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, January 10, 1931. 
The author is dubious over the advisability of such a move, the wel- 
come China would extend to it, and the need for it. There is no shortage 
of silver in China, he says. There is a “shortage” in circulation. 


AUSTRALIAN EXCHANGE; news report; Times, London, January 6, 1931. 

The arrangements proposed for diverting loans. 

No BENEFIT TO CHINA FROM A SILVER LOAN; editorial; China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, January 17, 1931. 

“What is the use of lending China,silver when she already suffers 
from having too much of it now? If the object of making such a loan to 
China is to bring up the price of silver, what benefit would it be, in any 
event, to saddle China with a debt in silver to be paid in the future when, 
if the object of making the loan is attained, the price of silver will be 
much higher ?” 

SHANGHAI'S SPECULATIVE INsTITUTIONS; by B. Y. Lee; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 14, 1931. 
The reactions of financial exchanges under the silver slump. 
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SILVER AND CHINA; book review by D. K. Lieu; China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 1, 1931. 

According to the reviewer, author A. W. Pinnick has neglected to put 
his hands on all available sources of information, but in general has “‘suc- 
ceeded in presenting to the public an up-to-date and precisely worded 
tale about the career and the functions of silver, notably in its bearing 
on the economic structure of China.” 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURE IN SAMOA; by D. T. Fullaway; Mid-Pacific Magazine, Hono- 
lulu, February, 1931. 
Report of the chief plant inspector of the Honolulu board of agricul- 
ture and forestry. 


ANNUAL INDEX; Agricultural and Industrial Progress in Canada, Montreal, 
January, 1931. 
An excellent list of material concerning the Dominion, available in 
the issues of this review during 1930. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY IN CHINA; unsigned; Japan Trade Review 
(Japanese), Yokohama, January, 1931. 
A survey of the industrial growth because of the development of 
capitalism, and a brief discussion of the economic advance of Russia into 
North Manchuria. 


Gas IN JAPAN AND THE Far East; by Walter T. Dunn; Far Eastern Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, December, 1930. 


HARNESSING WHITE Horses; by Frederick White ; Canadian Magazine, To- 
ronto, December, 1930. 
An account of the tremendous hydro-power development which has 
taken place in Canada during the past decade. 


Japanese Cotton INpustrY IN 1930, THE; unsigned; Manchester Guar- 
dian Commercial, Manchester, January 1, 1931. 


New Factory Law, THE; by Eleanor M. Hinder; North China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, January 20, 1931. 

The new Factory Law went into effect February 1. Administrative 
ordinances have been published which become operative on the same date 
as the main act. Their publication last December brought disappointment 
to the general public and to students of the situation, for, according to 
the writer, they take little account of the social and economic changes 
which will be involved in the enforcement of the law. The writer dis- 
cusses phases of the law and the ordinances in detail. 


Rura INDIA AND PoLiTicAL REFoRM; by Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijaya- 
raghavacharya; Asiatic Review, London, January, 1931. 
Observations on the effect which recent political reforms in India 
have had on the development of agriculture. 


Wor.p Sap FROM INDUSTRIALIZED Forests; by Luc Durtain; Asia, New 
York, February, 1931. 
An article on the rubber plantations of Indo-China. 
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Boxer INDEMNITY; by Eileen Power; Nation and Athenaeum, London, Janu- 
ary 17, 1931. 

Concerning the China Indemnity (Application) Bill which came be- 
fore the Parliament in January. The writer condemns it as a false flour- 
ish by the British Government, inasmuch as it portends to invest the 
remitted Boxer Indemnity in “projects equally beneficial to China and 
Great Britain.” 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; by Norman MacKenzie ; Student 


W orld, Geneva, First Quarter, 1931. 
Canada’s problems, international status, and contributions. 


CHINA AND RussiA; editorial; Times, London, December 30, 1930. 

“Tf some of this progressive energy [manifested in commerce, educa- 
tion, and feminism] can be harnessed to the humdrum but essential task 
of rural administration, the Chinese Government will have little to fear 
from Moscow.” 

DiFFICULTIES OF IMPLEMENTING THE KELLOGG Pact; by Philip Marshall 
Brown; Current History, New York, January, 1931. 


DIsARMAMENT YEAR? unsigned; Foreign Affairs, London, January, 1931. 
Commendations and criticisms of the Draft Convention, adopted by 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission as a framework for the work 

of the Plenary Disarmament Conference. 


Heap oF LEGISLATIVE YUAN Discusses THE UNEQUAL TREATIES; by Hu 
Han-ming; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 17, 
1931. 

A full translation of the remarks of Hu Han-ming, President of the 
National Legislative Yuan, delivered at Nanking on January 1. 


Repucinc ArMiIEs; unsigned ; Headway, London, January, 1931. 
The journal of the League of Nations Union reviews the work of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 


Russo-JAPANESE CoMPLICATION, THE; unsigned; China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 15, 1931. 
“We are glad that Japan has finally come across a nation that can 
talk about force in equal terms with her,” says the writer. An article 
concerning the closing by the Soviet of the Bank of Chosen. 


Sir Rosert BorDEN AND IMPERIAL RELATIONS; by F. C. Underhay; Dal- 


housie Review, Halifax, January, 1931. 
A Canadian premier and the Dominion’s international status. 


TIENTSIN CONFERENCE AND PROSPECTS FOR PEACE, THE; editorial ; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 24, 1931. 

A survey of the possibilities of the Mukden-Nanking alliance, with 
the background factors of Manchurian affairs, internal and external, 
which will play so determinative a part in the strength and durability of 
that alliance. In referring to the external aspects of Manchurian prob- 
lems the following significant point is made: “Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the Sino-Russian complications early in 1929, the Japanese trans- 
ferred their south Manchurian military headquarters to Changchun 
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(midway between Harbin and Mukden) and in the intervening months 
have constructed military barracks in that city capable of housing 40,000 
troops, this force being practically equivalent to the force of Red Rus- 
sians which intervened in North Manchuria and which is still stationed 
along the North Manchurian border.” 


Wuat JAPAN THINKS; by R. Fujisawa; Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 
February, 1931. 
Japan’s attitude toward the League and international peace move- 
ments. 


Wuat Witt Geneva Say Asout Opium Now? editorial; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, January 17, 1931. 

While the Commission of Enquiry is preparing a report to the Opium 
Advisory Committee of the League, in which suggestions are to be made 
for the suppression of the use of Chinese opium, the editors of The Re- 
view point out that much of the drugs used in and exported from China 
comes from India, Persia and Turkey. “But while admitting the gravity 
of the recrudescence of the poppy in China he (the Chinese delegate to 
the League) called attention to an equally if not more dangerous situ- 
ation as it affected the health of his people—namely the appalling traffic 
in European drugs—morphine and heroin and cocaine, which were seep- 
ing into China through every crack and crevice.” 


JAPAN 


BeTTER JAILS; news report; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, January 8, 
1931. 
The revision of the Japanese Prison Law, in which reform, rather 
than punishment, is emphasized. 


Japan’s Joint-Stock ComMPANIES; book review; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, January 28, 1931. 

In reviewing Share Companies: the Ruin of the Country, by Taka- 
hashi Kamekichi, the writer states that a large degree of the responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory state of industry in Japan may be laid at the door 
of these companies, and he quotes several examples in an endeavor to 
prove the point. 


MariTIME BoarD OF JAPAN; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, February 1, 
1931. 
A translation of the constitution of the National Maritime Concilia- 
tion Board of Japan. 


SITUATION DE L’ARCHITECTE AU JAPAN, La; in French; by Paul Stevens; 
La Cooperation Intellectuelle, Paris, December 15, 1930. 

“The problem of constructing edifices as nearly as possible earthquake- 
proof, the astonishing rapidity of reconstruction in those cities devastated 
in 1923, and the general problems attendant upon a growing urbaniza- 
tion, have made the role of the architect in Japan, more particularly than 
ever before, one of primary importance.” 
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LABOR 


AUSTRALIAN LaBour; news report; Times, London, January 12, 1931. 
The forthcoming struggle between the prime minister and the ex- 
tremists concerning the release of credits. 


CERTAIN AsPEcCTs OF LABOUR PRroBLEMs IN INDIA; by Prof. N. Gangulee; 
Asiatic Review, London, January, 1931. 
Suggestions in regard to labor administration and labor welfare work, 
stressing the part the Government of India should play in bringing about 
harmonious relationship between industry and labor. 


CuiLp Lazgor AND CHILD WELFARE; report; Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1931. 
Concerns the third White House Conference on Child Welfare, and 
the trend in employment of children, 1927-29. 


CuHiLp LaBour IN THE UNITED States; Industrial and Labour Information, 
Geneva, January 12, 1931. 
Young workers and education. 


Lasour IN CHINA AND JAPAN; by E. H. Anstice; Chinese Nation (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, January 14, 1931. 
A comparison of labor movements, the conclusions being that the 
organizations in China are stronger and have more freedom. 


Mertuops oF HiatnGc LABor AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST EXCESSIVE LABOR 
TuRNOVER; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New York, January 
15, 1931. 
The reorganization of labor exchanges, methods of reducing labor 
turnover, and of assuring a more efficient utilization of labor. 


NATIVE AND CoLoNIAL LABour; a survey; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Geneva, January 5, 1931. 
A review of conditions in the French colonies, forced labor in the 
Indian states, and Indian labor in Malaya. 


Waces AND WAGE TRENDS IN AUSTRALIA; report; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., January, 1931. 


Wuire House CoNFERENCE AND THE Micratory CHILD, THE; by Anne 
W. Buftum; American Federationist, Washington, D. C., January, 1931. 
Some results of the investigation of the committee on child labor in 
the United States. 


PACIFIC TRADE 


British Economic Mission AT TIENTSIN; reprint; China Illustrated Re- 
view (British), Tientsin, January 3, 1931. 


CHINA AND Her TarirFs; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. 

A protest against proposed tariff autonomy in China and a forecast 
of the harm resulting from high tariff walls. “The object of a duty is 
not so much to benefit the country that imposes it ; that is seldom achieved ; 
the object is rather to injure other countries, and that is easily done.” 
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Cuina “Comes OF AGE” AS A TARIFF PRoTECTED CoUNTRY; unsigned; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 10, 1931. 
A review of the new tariff and a prediction as to its benefits. 


Cuina Customs TARIFF; news report; North China Herald (British), 


Shanghai, January 13, 1931. 
Native duties no longer to be levied; protest from Japan. 


CutNa’s ForEIGN TRADE FoR THE Last Firty YEARS; by Ting-mien Liu; 
Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1931. 
Fluctuations of import, export, and total foreign trade. 


Cuina’s Future TRADE WITH Canapa; by R. L.; Chinese Economic Jour- 
nal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1931. 
“The last few years trade has declined between China and Canada 
. .» The demand for respective goods remains, China being very much 
in need of some of the products exported from Canada and that country 
needing greatly certain products from China. . . The future looks bright, 
when there is a ready market.” 


Cuina’s Mopern WALL; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. 

New tariffs which will hit Japanese exports. 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS; by Herbert Bratter; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 19, 1931. 

“Invisible” and “visible” transactions between the two countries are 
set forth in a report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

New CHINESE TARIFF; news report; Times, London, January 1, 1931. 

“The new duties which are being framed to encourage home indus- 
tries are unequal in their application and hit some imports hard and 
others not at all.” 

OrFiciaL TExT oF New Customs TAriFF; news report; North China Her- 
ald (British), Shanghai, January 6, 1931. 

Duty in detail. 

REGIONAL TRADE ConpiTIONS (in China) ; reports; China Monthly Trade 
Report, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., January 1, 
1931. 

Foreign Commerce Service reports on Manchuria, North China, Han- 
kow, Shanghai, Hongkong, and South China for 1930. 

Soviet LUMBER PRODUCTS ON THE AMERICAN Marker; report by M. S. 
Makodzub; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New York, January 
15, 1931. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE Mayor Commopities Exportep FroM CHINA 
IN THE Last Two Decapes; by F. F. A.; Chinese Economic Journal 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1931. 

The article considers silk, tea, iron, foodstuffs, cotton, soybean, etc. 

Worvtp Exports Orr 8 Per Cent 1n 1930; by O. K. Davis; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1931. 

The Secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council (U. S.) re- 
views the world-wide slump in trade but says, in part: “Asia, which pro- 
vides one and three-quarters times the exports of Latin America, has 
increased the volume of its foreign sales since 1913 by 60 per cent, by the 
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end of 1929. Although Japan, China, India and the Dutch and British 
East Indies have all sustained losses this year the total recession will not 
exceed twelve or fifteen per cent. Australia’s foreign trade has likewise 
fallen off fairly heavily following a slight recession last year, and the loss 
will about cut in half the 25 per cent gain which the Commonwealth has 
made in her export volume since the war.” 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


300,000,000 on Over? by Chang-heng Chen; China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, January 15, 1931. 

Some comments on Professor Willcox’s paper of 1927-28, ‘The 
Population of China in 1910.” 

ALIEN Guest Carps; by William Hard; Saturday Evening Post, Philadel- 
phia, January 24, 1931. 

A discussion of the project for registration of aliens in the United 
States as proposed in the last session of Congress. 

IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS ON THE PaciFic Coast; a symposium; Current 
History, New York, February, 1931. 

A. S. Whiteley voices the concern of the people of British Columbia 
over the competition Oriental labor offers Canadian workmen. Reginald 
Bell, of Stanford University, discusses exclusion laws, race riots, and 
employment of Orientals in California. Roy Malcom, of the University 
of Southern California, considers the problem of Filipino immigration. 

INCREASE IN PopuLATION; editorial; Japan Trade Review (Japanese), 
Yokohama, January, 1931. 

“The last three census statistics clearly prove that the people are 
steadily changing their profession from agriculture to industrial pursuits, 
so that it cannot be denied that, with this rapid growth in population, 
the unemployment problem will come to assume a still graver aspect at 
this present age of economic depression. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF INDIAN EMIGRATION—II, THE; by Lanka 
Sundaram; Asiatic Review, London, January, 1931. 

Continued from the October number. Colonial emigration and eco- 
nomic factors which result in movement. 

Our Srupip, Restrictive IMMIGRATION Poticy; by William Weinstein; 
Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1931. 

“Has it ruined the prosperity of this Nation? . . . Immigration means 
life and prosperity to any country or community . . . This country is pri- 
marily an immigration country in every sense of the word . . . The 
greatest factor in causing the present critical condition is the restrictive 
immigration law . . . It is my opinion that prosperity will never return 
again unless we adopt a very liberal immigration policy.” 

PoPuULATION, A NATIONAL PROBLEM; editorial ; Osaka Mainichi (Japanese), 
Osaka, December 6, 1930. 

“|. . The population of Japan including Chosen and Taiwan reaches 
to ninety million. The number of people inhabiting Japan proper is 
nearly sixty-five million. .. . In a country hardly as big as the State of 
California, the surface of which is mountainous and untillable, there 

dwell people nearly 30 times as many as the inhabitants of this Pacific 
coast State.” 
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PopULATION QUESTION AGAIN, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, January 15, 1931. 
A discussion of municipal birth-control proposals in Japan. 
RESTRICTION OF FILiPINO IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES; by Pedro 
C. deVera; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1931. 
The executive secretary of the Philippine Chamber of Commerce of 
California attempts to answer some reasons advanced for restriction. 


RUSSIA 


Can BoLsHEvisM SUCCEED? unsigned; Foreign Affairs, London, January, 
1931. 

“Will the ‘five-year plan’ succeed? On the answer to that may well 
depend the fate of the existing economic system in Western Europe.” 
Excerpts from an observer’s report in the Economist. 

Five-YEAR PLAN, THE—RESULTs OF THE First Two YEARS AND PROGRAM 
FoR 1931; report by V. V. Kuibishev; Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, January 15, 1931. 

A summary of the results of the first two years of the Five-Year Plan, 
and the control figures for 1931. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF Russia, THE; a symposium; Current History, New 
York, January, 1931. 

An officer of a Soviet organization in the United States, and a former 
American attaché in Russia discuss the Five-Year Plan and analyze from 
opposite points of view the results of the first two years. 

Wuart 1s HAPPENING IN Moscow; unsigned ; Statesman, London, January 
3, 1931. 

Discontent threatens to undermine Stalin’s regime. ‘‘Russia’s strength 
is in the amorphous intangibility of her masses. Her weakness has always 
been, and still is, her inability to organize.” 


GENERAL 


APPRAISAL OF JAPANESE DipLomacy, AN; by K. K. Kawakami; Japan, San 
Francisco, February, 1931. 

An English review of Viscount Ishii’s new book (in Japanese) “Gaiko 
Yoroku,” or “Notes on Diplomacy.” 

Case FoR ForEIGN Missions, THE; Henry A. Perkins; American Mercury, 
New York, February, 1931. 

The author believes that the standard anti-missionary arguments 
current today are merely the unthinking caricatures repeated by “simple 
souls who spend their evenings at the movies and their Sundays in reading 
comic strips.” Their words are totally unrelated to experience or to facts. 
The author takes up in order, and answers, the several objections—un- 
settlement of the lower classes, introduction of customs and diseases 
destructive of primitive peoples, unsuitability of the alien religion, luxuri- 
ous lives of the missionaries among the poverty stricken “heathen.” 

CHINESE VIEW OF THE UNITED States, A; by P. C. Hsu; Student World, 
Geneva, First Quarter, 1931. 
A Chinese student gives his interpretation of America and Americans. 
CoMPLACENT AND CyNnicaAL AMERICA; by Kirby Page; Student World, 
Geneva, First Quarter, 1931. 
Further evidence of Babbittry in the United States. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter. 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE CONFERENCE SITE 


The China Council of the Institute on February 2 announced its decision 
in favor of Hangchow as the site of the conference this autumn. Nanking, 
Peiping, and one or two other places had also been under consideration, but 
Hangchow was chosen for its conibined virtues of remoteness and accessibility 
and its mingled associations of historic charm and beauty and modern pro- 
gressive spirit. Situated on peaceful and beautiful West Lake, about two 
hundred miles west and south of Shanghai, it is at once accessible and yet 
sufficiently removed from the political centers and the international settlements 
to insure an unhurried and untroubled conference atmosphere. Accommoda- 
tions are expected to center about the modern hotel, supplemented by several 
commodious Chinese villas on the lake front. Following the sense of the 
Kyoto conference, which in its last sessions recommended a material reduction 
in membership for the next conference, it is expected that national councils 
will strictly limit the size of their groups at Hangchow, particularly as regards 
families and guests. 

Acting General Secretary Charles F. Loomis, now directing conference 
preparation from the Honolulu headquarters, will probably go to China with 
part of his staff early in the summer to work more closely with the China 
preparation committee. 


Group CONFERENCE IN CHINA 


Minutes of a meeting of the Foreign Relations Group of the China Coun- 
cil, held January 11 in Peiping, were forwarded to central headquarters in 
February. This group, whose members are making themselves responsible for 
China’s conference preparation in the realm of foreign affairs, consists of V. K. 
Ting, L. K. Tao, T. Y. Wang, Shuhsi Hsu, C. L. Hsia, M. J. Bau, and 
L. T. Chen (national secretary). At this meeting the preparation of data 
papers in the field of China’s foreign relations was discussed and responsibility 
allocated. 


CANADIAN ANNUAL MEETING 


On January 27 the Canadian Council held its annual meeting and election 
of officers in Toronto. Plans for conference preparation were discussed and 
determined on, financial reports made and the 1931 program laid out, and 
very encouraging summaries of interest and participation in the eight branch 
groups of Canada were submitted by the several branch representatives. 

Sir Robert Borden, who has been chairman of the Canadian Institute since 
its inception, asked to be relieved of office, and the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, 
K. C., vice-chairman and member of the Pacific Council, was named to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Rowell took Sir Robert’s place at the Kyoto conference of 
the Institute in 1929 when the latter was prevented from attending. The 
other newly elected or reélected officers were John W. Dafoe of Winnipeg, 
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vice-chairman; W. M. Birks of Montreal, honorary treasurer; and John 
Nelson, Montreal, honorary secretary. Mr. Jerome D. Greene, International 
Chairman of the Institute of Pacific Relations, attended the meeting as a 


guest. 


Hawau Councit MEEts 


The Hawaii Council of the Institute, a branch of the American Council, 
held its annual meeting at central headquarters, Honolulu, on January 22. 
The group heard a report from the Acting General Secretary, Charles F. 
Loomis, on the activities of the year, including an announcement of the pre- 
liminary agenda proposals of the New York Committee meeting, a report 
from Dr. Romanzo Adams on behalf of the Hawaii Research Committee, and 
from the nominating committee. Officers for the year are: Dr. Herbert E. 
g Gregory, Director, Bishop Museum, reélected chairman; Oscar M. Shepard, 
Fi head of Oahu College, vice-chairman; Lloyd R. Killam, reélected secretary ; 
a Dr. Tasuku Harada, the University of Hawaii, and Charles Wong, Chinese- 
American Bank, reélected as additional members of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Lionet Curtis RESIGNS 


Information comes from the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don, to the effect that Mr. Lionel Curtis, British representative on the Pacific 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has resigned from his official 
connections with the Royal Institute and the Pacific Council. Sir Percy 
Mackinnon has been appointed to fill his place and will attend the China 
Conference in that capacity. 


THE PRoGRAM COMMITTEE 


Appointments to the Program Committee of the China Conference have 
been made from time to time during past months by the several National 
Councils. The personnel of the Committee now stands complete with the 
exception of the representative from Great Britain, whose appointment has 
not yet been announced. Members are as follows: Australia, Persia Camp- 
bell; China, L. K. Tao, with C. L. Hsia as alternate; Canada, E. J. Tarr; 
Japan, Yusuke Tsurumi, with Kenzo Takayanagi as alternate; New Zealand, 
H. C. Tennent; the United States, E. C. Carter. Word has come to Central 
Headquarters at this time to the effect that Chairman Jerome D. Greene of 
the Pacific Council has named E. C. Carter as acting chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. The Committee will meet at Hangchow, China, during the 
period from October 12 to 18, preceding the Conference sessions which will 
be held from October 21 to November 4, 1931, in that place. 
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